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“THE FIGHT AT DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL,” 
AND THE LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The list which follows is an attempt to supply 
a bibliography of the celebrated pamphlet he 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School and the imita- 
tions which followed it. This has been formed 


partly because it suggests points of interest, and | 


even of importance, and partly from the facilities 
[have in making the list in the possession of the 
largest private collection of the pamphlets. The 
British Museum has a most extensive set, and it 
speaks well for the energy of its administration 
that so many fish from such various seas should 
have been gathered within the net. 

The original pamphlet appeared towards the 
close of 1870, when the question whether England 
ought to remain neutral during the Franco- 
German War had been keenly debated, and about 
& month after the investment of Paris by the 
Germans. In the first months of 1871, during the 
stirring events which preceded the entry of the 
German troops into Paris, the sale was great, and 
dwindled only when the war itself was a thing 
of the past. Before this, however, a host of trans- 
lations and imitations issued from the press, 
Varying in merit and popularity and in the close 


Meat—Dated | 


247— | 


| ness of their connexion with the prototype. 

“ John justified” seems to have been accepted by 
| the public as the official auswer to the original 
pamphlet, and few others attained any wide circu- 
lation. The debt owed by the author of the 
Battle of Dorking to the Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School is difficult to determine ; but as it has even 
been asserted (in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
s.v. “ Dorking”) that the latter was due to the 
former, it may be well to state that the “ Battle 
|of Dorking” first appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
wine for May, 1871. The “ Dorking” literature 
| is, at any rate, sufliciently distinct to be capable of 
separate treatment, and would form a natural 
sequel to the present article. 

The significance and interest of the subject lie 
in these points: (1) the originality of the con- 
ception ; (2) the expression of the current feelings 
of the nation in language which all could under- 
stand ; (3) the eccentricities which showed them- 
selves in the attempt to “follow my leader.” 
But this last point is too dangerously personal to 
be followed out in detail. 

Certainly it is not easy to meet with a clear 
forerunner of the pamphlet. ‘‘ John Bull” has 
been known for nearly two centuries in literature, 
ever since Dr. Arbuthnot’s Law is a Bottomless 
Pit, exemplified in the Case of Lord Strutt, John 
Bull, Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon, London, 
1712 (four parts and an appendix), and Swift's 
Review of the State of John Bull's Family, 
London, 1713. We find, for instance, in 1803 
The Frantic Conduct of John Bull, and in 1816 
John Bulls Manor of Great Britain, but the 
personification of several countries as boys at one 
school and the extremely simple treatment which 
complicated national and international questions 
admit on that supposition, are not easy to find in 
preceding literature. Utopias abound, and moral 
and political allegories, but they are formed on 
different lines. 

But besides this a wide range of superficial 
political feeling was reached and stirred; all the 
obvious ideas of England’s greatness and irre- 
sistible strength, of her untried resources and 
latent capabilities were easily expressed in terms, 
so to say, of the self-reliance and impulsiveness 
of youth, while many other questions lost none of 
their attractiveness by being proposed in a 
homely guise, which gained in directness what 
was lost in depth and thoroughness. It should 

be noted that revivals of this class of pamphlet 

| took place when the Alabama claims were brought 

| prominently before the public in 1872, and again 

when the title of ‘‘ Empress ” was assumed by the 

| Queen in 1876. The closer imitations concerned 

| with European complications were reinforced 
| during the Russo-Turkish war. 

In approaching more closely to the subject a 

| few facts may be given with respect to the author, 
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derived from sources accessible to all. The 
present article is in no sense an “inspired” one ; 
one letter from the author, chiefly referring me to 
other sources of information, is the only communi- 
cation that has been received from him. The 
Rev. Henry William Pullen was educated at 
Marlborough College (1845-48) and Clare 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 
1859. He was successively a master at Brad- 
field College, minor canon of York Cathedral, 
vicar choral of Salisbury Cathedral (1863-75), 
and chaplain to the.Alert in the Arctic expedition 
(1875-6). He has published twelve or more 
pamphlets between 1848 and the present time, of 
which the only works of fiction besides the 
“ Fight” have been Tom Pippin’s Wedding [1871], 
The Ground Ash, a Public School Story, 1874, 
and The House that Baby Built, 1874. 

The literature treated in the following pages 
has been divided into three classes : (1) editions 
and translations of The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School; (2) works which show direct traces of 
the influence of the “Fight”; (3) works of 
fiction of the same class or on the same subject as 
the “Fight,” not directly connected with it. 
The last two classes are arranged in the strict 
alphabetical order of the first word of the title 
which is not an article (a, the, or their equivalent), 
but in class 2 are inserted cross references to 
class 3, in order to secure the advantage of one 
alphabetical list of the two classes. As to the colla- 
tion, in almost every case the full title of the pam- 
phlet has been transcribed from the title-page (not 
the cover) of the earliest issue that I have seen, 
with a note of differences in later issues. Then 
follow the number of pages, excluding the covers 
and advertisements ; the place or places of pub- 
lication, italics denoting the place of printing; 
and the size according to the American scale 
(16mo, 15 to 17°5 centimétres in height ; 12mo, 
to 20 centimétres ; 8vo, to 25: 10 centimétres= 
nearly four inches). A short account of the drift 
of the pamphlet succeeds, and if the work was 
advertised in the Times between January 1 and 
May 15, 1871, the fact is noted. 

An asterisk at the commencement of a title 
indicates that I possess the work ; an obelus, that 
I have seen a copy. I venture to ask readers of 
“N. & Q.” to help to supply the gaps in my 
collection. If the authors of anonymous “ Dame 
Europa” pamphlets will trust me with their 
names, I can promise that they shall not be pub- 
lished without permission. If this bibliography 
meets with approval, I propose, by permission 
of the Editor, to reprint a few copies, with any 
corrections and additions which may be sug- 
gested. As this introduction is longer than befits 
a mere bibliography, some statistics regarding 
the political opinions expressed in the works 
reviewed shall be deferred to the close. The 





nucleus of my collection is due to the patient care 
of Mr. John Vaughan, of Oxford, who supplied 
me with a set of eighty-eight pamphlets, and has 


helped my further searches. My thanks are also 


due to the editor of the English Catalogue of 
Books for 1871, for a list of eighty-four there 
printed, partly the result of an appeal in 
“N. & Q.” 4S. ix. 72; to W. B. Rye, Esq., of 
Clifton Hill, Exeter; and to Messrs. Brown & 
Co., of Salisbury, for full details of the printing 
of the “Fight.” The largest private collection in 
London is that of the Marquis of Bute, which, with 
the help of Mr. John Godwin, the librarian, I 
was courteously allowed to consult ; the Rey, 
R. M. Heanley has also kindly shown me bis set, 
Lastly my thanks are due to the author of the 
original pamphlet, who will, I hope, see in this 
list something of the pietas due from both of us to 
“tu dea tam cari, Marlburi Musa, soli.” 
F. Mapay. 
4, Radcliffe Square, Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 


LONDON PUBLISHERS, 1623-1834. 
(Concluded from 6% §, iii, 465). 

Jauncy, T., The Angel, without Temple Bar (1720). 

Jennings, Robert, The Poultry (1829). 

Johnson, Joseph, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard (1776-90), 

Kettewell, Robert, Hand and Sceptre, Fleet Street 
1684). 

Kettilby, Walter, The Bishop's Head, St. Paul's Church- 
yard (1682-97). 

Kirton, Joshua, The King’s Arms, St. Paul's Church- 
yard (1665). 

Knapton, James, The Crown, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(1708).—Died Nov, 24, 1736, and was succeeded by his 
two brothers, John (who died in 1770) and Paul (who 
died June 12, 1755). 

Lackington, James, Chiswell Street, and Temple of 
the Muses, Finsbury Square.—Born at Wellington, 
Somerset, Aug. 31, 1746, died at Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon, Nov. 21, 1815, in his seventieth year. See his 
Memoirs and Confessions. 

Lintot, Bernard, The Cross Keys, between the Temple 
Gates. son of John Lintot, of Horsham, Sussex.—Born 
in 1675, and died Feb. 3, 1736, aged sixty-one years. 
In Gay's Trivia, bk. ii., ll, 566-9, is the following :— 

“ O Lintot, let my labours obvious lie 
Rang‘d on thy stall, for ev’ry curious eye ; 
So shall the poor these precepts gratis know, 
And to my verse their future safeties owe.” 
From which we might infer that he had a bookstall as 
well as a shop. 

Lintot, Henry, his only son, who was born about August, 
1709, succeeded to the business, and died in 1758, aged 
forty-nine. Nichols’s Lit. Anecds., vol. viii. pp. 161-76. 

Major, John, Fleet Street (1829). 

Manship, Samuel (1709). 

Martin, John, The Bell, St. Paul’s Churchyard (1670). 

Mawman, Joseph, The Poultry.—Nichols’s J/lustra- 
tions of Lit., vol. viii. p. 500, says : “‘He was formerly @ 
bookseller in York, and about 1797 succeeded to the 
business of the well-known Mr. Charles Diily (whom 
see) in the Poultry, but afterwards removed to Ludgate 
Street. Mr. Mawman was a very intelligent man and 
spirited publisher, and was honoured with the friend- 
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ship of Dr. Parr, Dr. Lingard, and numerous other | 
learned individuals. He was himself an author, having 
published An Excursion to the Highlands of Scotland | 
and the English Lukes, with Recollections, Descriptions, 
and References to Historical Facts, 8vo. Died Sept. 13, 
1827, aged sixty-three, and was succeeded by Benjamin 
Fellowes, who died March 10, 1855, aged seventy-three,” 

Maxwell, A., 21, Bell Yard (1823). 

Meredith, L., The Star, St. Paul's Churchyard (1695). 

Miller, William, Albemarle Street, son of Thomas 
Miller, bookseller, of Bungay, Suffolk.—Born in 1769, in 
1790 he commenced business on his own account in Bond 
Street, and removed to Albemarle Street (1804-12), when 
he retired. From Nichols’s /ilustrations of Lit., vol. viii. 
p. 517, we get the following: (died) ‘Oct. 23, 1844, at his 
son’s, the Rev. Stanley Miller, Dennington, near Wood- 
bridge, aged seventy-six, Wm. Miller. The first work he 
published was his uncle Dr. Miller's Psalms of David, 
with more than 5,000 subscribers, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Murray.” 

Moseley, Humphrey (1658). 

Mount, Richard, Tower Hill.-—Stationer to the Navy. 
In the Historical Register for 1722 is the following 
obituary notice :—‘‘ June 29, 1722, Mr. Richard Mount, 
an eminent stationer on Tower Hill, had his leg cut off. 
which had been broken some days before by the kick of 
a cart-horse as he was riding over London Bridge, and 
died in a few hours after the operation, being about 
seventy years of age.” 

Murray, John, 32, Fleet Street.—Gent. Maz., 1793, 
p. 1058, gives the following account of him :—* Died 
Nov. 6, 1793, after a long and painful illness, termi- 
mated by the palsey in the bladder, Mr. John Murray, 
Bookseller, in Fleet-street. He had been originally a 
lieutenant of a man of war; but having a turn for 
literature, relinquished the service and commenced 
bookseller about the year 1769, when he purchased Mr. 
Sandby’s stock.” 

Murray, John, F.S.A., 32, Fleet Street, and afterwards 
of Albemarle Street.—Son of the above, born Nov, 22,1778, 
died at his house, Albemarle Street, Tuesday, June 27, 
1843, aged sixty-five. Atheneum, July 1, 1843, p. 610; 
Gent. Mag., August, 1843, p. 210; and Curwen’s Book- 
sellers. 

Newman, Hugh, The Grasshopper, Poultry (1700). 

Nicholeon, J. (1709). 

Nicel, George, Pall Mall.—In Nichols’s Ji/ustrations 
of Lit., vol. viii. p- 501, is the following :—‘“ June 28 





(1828), in Pall Mall, aged eighty-eight, Geo. Nicol, Exsq., 
for many years bookseller to King George III., and one 
who may be justly designated (as Dr. Campbell said of 
Thomas Davies) ‘ not a bookseller, but a gentleman deal- 
ing in books.” He was first placed under the care of his 
uncle David Wilson, of the Strand, and was by him 
taken into partnership in 1774. Mr. Wilson dying at an 
advanced age in 1777, Mr. Nicol removed his business to 
Pall Mall. Mr. Nicol was in 1797 one of the executors 
of Jas. Dodsley, bookseller, Pall Mail, who left hima 
legacy of 1,000/. Mr. Nicol was a most agreeable com- 
panion, and perhaps no man ever enjoyed the pleasures 
of convivial society more than he did.” 

Norton, Joyce (1634). 

Parker, John, Pall Mall (1623).—Henry Baker, author 
of The Microscope made Easy, &c., says: “ I was placed, 
at my own particular request, with Mr. John Parker, 
bookseller in Pall Mall; an honest, good-natured man, 
who treated me with the utmost kindness, and made the 
seven years | continued with him as agreeable a part of 
life as any I have known.”—Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, 
vol. v. p. 273. 

Parker, Richard, The Leg and Star, against the Royal 
Exchange (1710). 


Payne, Thomas, Mews Gate.—Born at Brackley, 
Northamptonshire, in 1717; died Feb. 2, 1799, aged 
eighty-two. In Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 666 
(for further account of him see vol. vi. p. 439), is his 
epitaph, which is as follows :— 

* Around this Tomb, ye Friends of Learning, bend ! 
Tt holds your faithful, though your humble Friend : 
Here lies the Literary Merchant, Payne, 

The countless Volumes that he svld contain 

No name by liberal Commerce more carest 

For virtues that become her Votary’s breast ; 

Of cheerful probity, and kindly plain, 

He felt no wish for disingenuous gain ; 

In manners frank, in manly spirit high, 

Alert good-nature sparkled in his eye ; 

Not learn’d, he yet had Learning's power to please, 
Her social sweetness, her domestic ease : 

Thus guards the hallow’d dust his heart reveres, 
Love bade him thus a due Memorial raise, 

And friendly Justice penn’d this genuine praise,” 

Pheney, R., Inner Temple Lane (1823).—Died in Fleet 
Street, March, 1830, aged eighty years. 

Phillips, Richard, Bridge Street, Blackfriars (1830). 

Pitt, Moses, The Angel, St. Paul's Churchyard (1781). 

Porter, J., Pall Mall (1817). 

Richardson, William, under the Royal Exchange. — 
Died in 1811, aged about eighty-five, and was succeeded 
by his two nephews, Mr. John Richardson and Mr. 
James Malcott Richardson.—Nichols’s Jilust. of Lit, 
vol. viii. p. 522. 

Ridgway, James, 169, Piccadilly —Born in 1755, died 
May 5, 1838, aged eighty-three 

Rivington, F. C. and J., 62, St. Paul's Churchyard 
(1817). 

Rivington, John and James, Bible and Crown, St. 
Paul's Churchyard (1754). 

Robinson, George, Paternoster Row.—Died June 6, 
1801. 

Robinson, G. G. J. and J., Paternoster Row. 

Rogers, W., The Sun, against St. Dunstan's Church 
(1706). 

Roper, Abel, The Sun, Fleet Street (1671). 

Sael, George, Newcastle Street, Strand.—Nichola’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 663, says he “died June 13, 
1799, at. thirty-eikht, of a pulmonary consumption, 
which is thought to have originated from excessive 
application to business.” 

Sandby, William, Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan's 
Church. Wasa son of Dr. Sandby, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, and brother of Dr. George Sandby, master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. He disposed of his busi- 
ness to John Murray (the elder) about 1768, and joined 
the banking firm of Snow & Deane, in the Strand. Died 


| at Teddington, Middlesex, Nov. 2, 1799, in his eighty- 


second year.— Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vol. vi. p. 464. 
Sare, Richard, Gray's Inn Gate, Holborn.—Born in 
1655, died Feb. 2, 1723, aged sixty-eight, and was suc- 


| ceeded by Richard Williamson. 


Sawbridge, George (1658). 

Seile, A., over against St. Dunstan’s Church (1661). 

Smith, R. (1709). 

Souter, John, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard (1829-34). 

Speed, Thomas, The Three Crowns, near the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill (1706). 

Stevens, R. & Sons, 39, Bell Yard (1823). 

Stockdale, John, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House, 
—Born in 1749, died June 14, 1814, aged sixty-four. On 
Wednesday, the 9th of Dec., 1789, Mr. Stockdale was 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, before 
the Rt. Hon. Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, and acquitted, for a 
libel on the House of Commons, in ‘publishinz A Re- 





view of the Principal Charges against Warren] Hastings, 
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by Rev. John Logan.* In 1790 Mr. Stockdale published 
the Proceetings on His Trial, 8vo. Mary, wife of the 
above, died Oct. 1, 1824, aged seventy-five. His sons, 
John Joe. (see below); T. R. died at Negapatam, East 
Indies, May 3, 1814; George Motham died at Ava, Bur- 
mah, Oct. 9, 1824, aged thirty-one, and Mary, daughter 
of above, wrote several poetical works, some of which 
were for charitable purposes. 

Stockdale, John Joseph, 41, Pall Mall.—Eldest son of 
the above, born in 1770, died at Bushey, Feb. 16, 1847, 
aged seventy. He was the author, editor, and translator 
of the following works:—An eX} osure of the Arts and 
Machinations which Led to the Usurpation of the Crown of 
Spain, from the Spanish of Don P. Cevallos, Svo., 1808 ; 
Pursuits of Agriculture: a Satirical J’oem, 8vo., 1808; 
Proceedings onthe E) quiry into the Armistice and Conven- 
tion of Cintra, Svo., 180%; Travels of the Duke de Chatelet 
in Portugal, from the French of J. F. Bourgoing, 2 vols., 
Svo., 1800; Lives and Cur pe iqns of Gustavus oe 


the Great and Charles X/1. of Sweden; Pete? the Great 
of pst a; Encyclopaedia of Youth; Sketches, Civil and 
Militas f the Island of Java, dc., 8vo., 1811. In 


ag 25 he I ul lished Memoirs of Harriette Wil 
by Hers 'f, 12mo., 4 vols. 

Strahan, William, Strand.—Born in Scotland April, 
1715; died July 9, 1785, aged seventy. 

Sweet, 8., 3, Chancery Lune (1823), 

a aed & Hessey, Fleet Street (1819) 

| ee . Richard (1658). 

Too in Benj ‘min Nichols's Zit. Anecdotes, vol. ix 

p. 167, says he was “born about 1670, and admitted on 
the livery in March, 1694-5. He was a bookseller of 
Swift and Pope, and is immortalized in their respective 
publications. He died in 1723, leaving a . nsiderable 
estate to his brother Andrew (who died Jan. 20, 1731, 
aged fifty-eight). 

Turner, Matthew, The Lamb, High Holborn (1687), 

Vaillant, Paul, Stre and, opposite Southampton Street.— 
Died Feb. 1, 1802, in his eighty seventh year. Nichols’s 
Lit. Ane = Fo “vol. 3, p. 310, says:—“In 1686 his 
grandfather, Paul Vaillant, settled as a foreign book+ 
seller in the Strand, where himself, his sons Paul ~ 
Ienac, his grandson [the above), and Mr. [P.} Elmsle 
successively curried on the same trade in the same beans 
till nearly the end of the eighteenth centur y 

Whitaker, Richard, King’s Arms, St. Pau! Churehyard 
(1634). 

Wilkie, G, & T., Paternoster Row (1792). 

Wilkin, R., The King’s Head, St. Paul's Churchyard 
1704). 
( Williamson, Richard, Gray's Inn Gate, 
Succeeded Richard Sare. Born in 1686, 
Jan. 7, 1737, aged fifty-one. 

Wotton, Matthew, The Three Daggers, near the Inner 
Temple Gate (1698-1705). 

Wright, John, Old Bailey (1642). 

Wyat, John, The Rose, St. Paul's Churchyard (1704), 

W. G. B. Pacer 


nu, Written 


Holborn.— 
and died 


91, Porter Street, Hull. 

Mr. Pace (“N. & Q.” 6 S. iii. 465) notes a 
Henry Herrington, The Anchor, New Exchange 
(1670). Dryden’s essay, Of Dramatic Poesy, has 
on the title-page, “ Printed for Henry Herring- 
man, at the sign of the Anchor, on the Lower- 
walk of the New Exchange. 1668.” This would 
seem to be the same individual. Which name is 
correct ? Geo, L. APprEersoy, 

Ww __ Wimbledon. 





° See Howell's State Trials, vol. xxii. par. 27, 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 
‘Atatanta,” “As You Like It,” ITI. ii 
“ Atalanta’s better part 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty.” 
For many years I have, in common with, I believe, 
all Shakespearian students, felt that there was here 
a difficulty apparently impossible of solution. 
Lately, however, I for a second time consulted 
Ovid on this point, being—thanks to the Rev. 
W. A. Harrison and to Steevens—more convinced 
than ever that he, or Golding’s translation of his 
Metamorphoses, was at least one of our dramatist’s 
chief classical authorities. 

As all the world knows, “ Atalanta’s heels” 
were the champion runners of the mythological 
mundane world. Hence her lower limbs must 
have been models of shapeliness and development, 
and Ovid, in two out of his four passages which 
speak of her, not only speaks of her swiftness, but 
mentions especially her crura. The rest of her 
body must have corresponded, for the ancients 
knew, and we know, that legs without good chests 
and flanks to back them, and also an athlete’s 
symmetry, are of little avail. 

The rest of Ovid’s description of her is comprised 
in two points. (1) Her deficiency in the natural 
affection of love, for which woman was in a manner 
made ; and I dwell on the epithet “ natural,” 
because her deficiency did not arise, as in other 
instances, through the influence of Diana, or the 
malevolence of any other deity. (2) Her avari- 
ciousness, or, at least, her overpowering feminine 
desire for what was novel, gaudy, and glittering. 

It results, therefore, that, so far as she has 
been described to us, her “better part” was her 
beauty of bodily form. If this be not so, Shake- 
speare has made a lover’s enumeration of the per- 
fections of his adored mistress conspicuous by the 
absence of that without which no woman, or no 
statue, can be accounted beautiful. This view, 
too, is confirmed by the preceding, and especially 
by the succeeding, line. ‘“Cleopatra’s majesty” 
suggests, and is incomplete without, Atalanta’s 
beauty and symmetry of form. But this Atalanta 
ran in public with naked limbs, and if her body 
were covered, its contours were defined by a light 
skin-fitting garment—facts sufficiently indicated 
by Ovid. Orlando’s princess was, on the contrary, 
essentially a woman, and Shakespeare, therefore, 
who naturally made him say,— 

** Helen's cheek, but not her heart,” 


now makes him couple this grace of form with 
[But ] 
“Sad Lucretia’s modesty.” 
Br, NicHoLson. 
P.S.—Tollet, I find, had been inclined to take 


this view, but afterwards fixed rather upon its 
being her virginity. 
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“) Kine Henry IV.,” III. i. 158, &. (6" S. iii. | 


485).—Capell’s insertion “at [the] least” seems to 
me the most likely emendation, its omission being of 
the easiest. (1) The particle is very small, and of 
no importance to the sense. (2) At preceded this 
the. (3) “At least” being a more common form 
than “at the least,” the memory of the transcriber 
or compositor fixed itself rather on the shorter 
form. To these, as against [fast], I would add 
(4) that there is in fast, last a cacophony and jingle, 
unpleasant, and therefore un-Shakespearian. (5) 
That taking into account Hotspur’s contempt and 
impatience, the rythm of the at the least line agrees 
better with its sense, even if it be not better 
abstractedly considered. Hotspur’s angry im- 
patient utterance is not content with at least, but 
makes it more emphatic by at the least. 

As to the two folio lines which Pror. Exze 
would make into one regular one, admitting for 
the nonce his one line form, I disagree entirely 
with his scansion. According to him the English 
“well, gi té6” must be pronounced as “ wéll gé | 
ts.” The following, while in accordance with, at 
least, Shakespeare’s later licence of versification, 
is also in accord with English pronunciation :— 

* That weve | his Lacq | ies: | I cry’d | hum, wéll | gi 
té.” 


Br. NicHo.son. 


“Tne BASE InpIAN,” “ OrHELto,” V. 11. (68. 
iii, 264).—To H. K.’s quotations we may add :— 
“ Though I prize 

My life at no more value than a foolish 

Ignorant Indian does a Diamond, 

Which for a bead of Jet or glass he changes.” 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour, 1V. ii. 
Artuur E. QueKert. 


“As IF IT WERE Carn’s JAW-BONE,” “ Ham- 
LET,” V. 1. (6@ S. ii. 143, 162; iii. 4).—Here is a 
still earlier instance of the expression than that 
mentioned by R. R. :— 

 Azen abel he roos in strif 
Wip murthere brou3t him of his lif 
Wipb a cheke boon of an asse 
Men sayn abel slayn wasse.” 
Cursor Mundi (fourteenth cent.), E.E,T.S., 
No. 57, p. 71, ll. 1071-4. 
Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay, 


“Tent,” “Cortot.,” I. rx. 31 (6 S. iii, 344).— 
“ He call’d to some 

To bring him lint and balsamum, 

To make a tent, and put it in 

Where the stiletto pierc'’d the skin.” 

Herrick, Hesperides, ecxcvi. 
“A roll of Lint to be put into a Wound.”’— Kersey’s 
Dictionarium Anglo-Britaxnicum, third edit., 1721. 


Cur. W. 





Tae Bayeux Tapestry.— An _ interesting 
article in the Times, August, 1881, on “The 
Bayeux Tapestry,” recalls some opinions ventured 








by me in a brief History of St. Fimbarrus’ Church, 
Fowey, Cornwall, printed in Truro, 1876. I then 
combated the idea that the work was due to 
Matilda, on the ground that the preparatory 
sketches, displaying those “curious designs on 
the margin,” as the writer termed them, would 
have been instantly rejected by her when sub- 
mitted. I considered rather that it was the 
votive offering of some Norman or Breton chief, 
and the mention that Turold was Connétuable de 
Bayeux strengthens my former conjecture that 
Richard Fitz Turold was the donor. The tapestry 
is the only existing evidence of the capture of 
Dinan ; it depicts Harold’s visit to Normandy, his 
attendance on William into Bretagne, his oath- 
taking at Bayeux, and closes with his death scene at 
Senlac. The persons named are King Edward; 
Duke William and his two half-brothers, Robert 
and Odo; Harold; Conon of Bretagne and 
Guy of Ponthieu ; Turold, Wadard, and Vital. 
The article stated, “of this Wadard nothing 
whatever is known.” But the names of Wadard, 
and Vital, and Ralf, the son of Turold, are to be 
found in Domesday holding under Odo; Richard, 
the son of Turold, held seventy knights’ fees in 
Cornwall and Devon under the above Robert. 
Turold apparently held the important castle of 
Rochester, and died before Domesday was com- 
piled. 

Duke William’s Breton chiefs, Judahael and 
Zouch, patronized the abbey of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Angers; and Richard Fitz Turold, 
whose descendants assumed the name of Dinan, 
Dynham, and Caerdinan, granted the priory of 
Tywardreath, and with it the church of Fowey, to 
the same abbey. He held the manor of Goviley 
(“Ghivaile,” Domesday), in Tregony, and the priory 
of Tregony was attached by some one to the 
convent of St. Mary de Val, near Bayeux ; he built 
Restormel Castle (which his descendant Robert 
conveyed to Richard, King of the Romans, and 
withdrew to the castle of Caerdinan), his lands 
spread eastward into South Devon; and it is 
worthy of observation that some figures in alto 
rilievo over the south door of Fordington Church, 
Dorchester, appear to have been drawn by the 
hand, or under the influence, of the artist 
employed on the Bayeux tapestry. To be brief, I 
quote from p. 4 of the above History of St. Fim- 
barrus’ Church :-— 

‘** Tapestry had long been valued for church decoration, 
and English embroidery was then highly prized on the 
Continent, ‘ Anglica nationis femine multum acu et aurt 
texturA valeat’ (Wm. of Poictiers, chaplain to Duke 
William). It is not improbable that the tapestry in 
question was the grateful offering of some fortunate 
chief to the cathedral at Bayeux. 

“We have adduced one reason for doubting its being 
the gift of a queen, and such a significant royal gift 
would not have been consigned to oblivion, till in the 
eighteenth century the accidental sight of a sketch 
caused a search to be made in France for the interesting 
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original, when the priests at Bayeux could offer but a 
hazy account. Every customary annnal exhibition 
would have renewed the association with the queen, 
and kept her memory clear before the public. Besides, 
Caen would more probably have been the depository 
selected by royalty. 

** A queen would have carried the story cf the con- 
quest on to the climax, while the tapestry stops short 
of the coronation, and has, therefore, been considered 
incomplete! But why should the queen have presented 
a gift incomplete? With the death of Harold the 
chieftain’s tale was told.” 

H. H. Drake. 


SHELLEY AND ScnuMann: A PARALLEL.— 
Between these two artists there is a truly extra- 
ordinary parallelism, and the longer life and 
musical career of the latter help to explain the 
anomalies of the former. Both these men were of 
the highest poetical type—highly strung, sensitive, 
excitable, and impressionable; and both from this 
cause passed through the acutest mental suffering. 
The widow of cach bears witness to these suffer- 
ings in ber departed husband. In Shelley they 
approached, in Schumann they actually attained, 
to temporary mental derangement, and that about 
the same age. Their works, alike up to the age of 
twenty-seven, were marked by extreme fertility 
and felicity of resource and beauty of expression ; 
and here note the most remarkable similarity. 
The critics of Shelley’s poetry found in it the 
fault of formlessness, or, at least, deficiency of 
form. This was the judgment passed upon him 
in my own youth. My cousin Prof. J. Beete 
Jukes, in a letter to myself, written in 1847 
(Letters of J. Beete Jukes, Chapman & Hall, 1871, 
p. 380), after saying that “all great poets must 
pass through the process, which Shelley did, toa 
higher one” (which Shelley did not reach), adds : 
“He remained satisfied with the dreams and re- 
veries of his imagination, it appears to me, instead 
of strongly mastering them, compressing them into 
form and substance, and setting them before the 
world as ‘a thing of beauty’ to be ‘a joy for ever’ 
and to all.” And this appears to be the view of 
Mr. C. A. Warp (5 S. vi. 392) and of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. Now this is very much the judgment 
passed upon Schumann’s earlier works— those, in 
fact, of his first two periods: the instrumental 
greatly lacking form, the vocal of “small forms.” 
As to this see Mr. Franz Hueffer’s work on 
Wagner and the Music of the Future (Chapman & 
Hall, 1874, pp. 223-231). “The third period,” 
writes Hueffer, “might be briefly characterized as 
the return to form.” At this time Schumann was 
in his twenty-eighth year—the age at which Shelley 
died. Now as to this year of Shelley’s brief life 
Mr. Myers writes,—“ The lyrics of the last year 
of his life are the very crown of all that he has 
bequeathed” (Ward’s English Poets, vol. iv. 
p. 355); and he specifies “ Hellas” and the lyrics 


new power. But poor Schumann lived beyond 
this critical period of life—lived to pour forth 
immortal works of every variety of form, yet full 
of the purest inspiration. And Shelley? Alas! 
he was struck with silence in 1822, and we can 
only conjecture what transcendent poems he might 
have produced had he lived as long as Schumann, 
though we may also conjecture whether he would 
not, like Schumann, have fallen a victim to that 
insidious malady which so often takes its victims 
from the flower of genius. I will only add that, 
in my view, Milton and Beethoven afford almost 
as remarkable a parallel, but I leave others to 
work it out. C. M. I. 
Athenzum Club. 


Tue Autnorsuir or THE “ Imitatio Caristi.” 
—Most of those who have studied the above 
question are aware that one of the proofs alleged 
in favour of the German origin of the /mitation 
is the word exterius used, like the German aus- 
wendig, to mean “ by heart, by memory.” The 








written after as manifesting the acquisition of a 


following extract from La Grande Charireuse par 
un Chartreux (Grenoble, 1881), p. 203, note, offi- 
cially published, would tell rather in favour of the 
Carthusian claimant, Walter Hilton :— 

‘“‘Notre Ordonnance, rédigée en 1430 4 la Grande 
Chartreuse, en pays frangwis, s'adressant A toutes les 
maisons d’Europe, ee sert du mot erterius dans le méme 
sens que l'sllemand auswendig (quando antiphonam 
nesciunt exterius pronuatiare).’ 

W. A. B. Cooripee. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Exetish Monumentat Iwnscriprions At 
Amor :— 

* On one of the least frequented corners of Kulang-su 
island, very near the water side, we still find memorials 
of some of those old ocean wanderers, who were laid to 
rest in that wild burial ground nearly two hundred years 
ago. Many of the gravestone inscriptions are almost 
obliterated, but we succeeded in tracing out four of the 
epitaphs, which are not devoid of interest, and may be 
helpful sometime to the genealogist : 

(1.) HERE LYETH THE BODY OF IOHN DVF- 
FIELD Son or HENRY DVFFIELD Comdr OF Ye 
TRVMBVit OBr Sepr 6th AST xr AN Dom. 1698 

(2.) Here lyes interr’d ye body of Capt Josiah Clay- 
ton, late Commandr. of ye Sh. IOHN BANNASTER, 
who depart’d this life Octobr. ye 7. ANxNo Domini 1702. 

(3.) Here Lyeth Enterred ye Body Of Mr. Robert 
Swynfen Third in Charge of Ship PROSprovs. from 
SVRAT: who Departed This life ye xxii. Day of Jvly 
Anno 1710: Aged About xxxiii Years. 

(4.) Here Lyeth Interr’d ye Body Of Mr. Ephiram 
Bardall Ivyx & Jate Svpra Cargoe of Ship Prosperovs 
From SVRAT who Depart’d This Life Octbr. ye 21: 
Anno 1710 Aged 32 years.’—Thomas Gibbons, in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, June 18, 1881. 

J. R. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


A Latiy MS. or tue New Testament.—The 
Finch Collection, preserved in the Taylor Institu- 
tion at Oxford, contains a Latin MS. of the New 
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Testament, a brief description of which may 
interest some of your readers, It is in 12mo. size, 
and comprises one hundred and _ twenty-eight 
parchment leaves, the last being a blank leaf. The 
text is written in double columns with minuscules, 
indicating the character of the twelfth century. 


It consists (1) of the Calendar of Canons and | 
Saints (comprising originally six leaves, three of | 


which, it appears, have been cut out); (2) of the 
dedicatory epistle written by Jerome, author of 
the Vulgate, and dedicated by him to Pope Da- 
masus I. (one leaf); and (3) of the canonical books 


of the New Testament. These appear, however, | 


not in the usual order of succession,—the General 

Epistles of James, Peter, John, Jude, and the 

book of Revelation preceding the Pauline Epistles, 

and the whole canon concluding with the Epistle 

to the Hebrews. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Toe Biunpers or Mopern Novetists.—A 
friend of mine was recently expatiating at length 
on the blunders made by modern novelists. 
Among other slipsp—some of my own being not 
the least stupid among them—she mentioned a 
case of a lover who was represented as presenting 
an edition of Tennyson to his lady-love, and asked 
me how many carts I supposed it would take to 
convey the voluminous gift. Another example 
she quoted was that of a person of old family 
whose ancestors were baronets from the Conquest. 
I should be glad to have references to these two 
charming errors. A Nove ist. 


Heratpic ANnomAaLy.—The following difficulty 
only occurred to me the other day, but may not 
be new to others. The crest is assumed to be 
fixed to the helmet, and if it were an animal the 
head of it would overlook the wearer's face, and 
the tail his back. This is all right for a squire’s 
helmet, which is depicted in profile. But kings, 
dukes, knights, &c., bear the helmet front-faced, 
and the result is that the crest’s head projects over 
one ear, and the tail over the other. It is thus 


with our own royal arms. To be consistent the | 


crest should be affrontée on such helmets, or lifted 
so far off as not to touch them. ae 


Co.ix CampBE.t, Lorp Clypr.—Some passages 
in an interesting and instructive letter addresse: 
to me by General Shadwell, the biographer of 
Lord Clyde, regarding the anecdote to which you 
have given prominence (‘N. & Q.,” 6™ S. iii. 
325), legitimately claim record in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“I had not previously seen the anecdote regarding 
Lord Clyde’s ecuooldays, Had I done so I should have 
taken steps to verify the anecdote, which I should have 
been glad to introduce into my book. It is very inter- 
esting and characteristic of the times. 

“The moral of my book is that a young officer of 
average ability, who is determined to run straight, can, 
wah good regimental truining, mount the professional 


ladder. It is the want of such training as Colin Camp- 

bell obtained in Sir John Moore's school that prevents 
|} many a good soldier distinguishing himself. I reckon 
| discipline such as Sir John Moore inculcated of greater 

worth than valour. Most men are brave, but to direct 
| them in a critical moment tests the man. ‘ Non cuivie 
homini continzit adire Corinthum.’” 

W. J. FirzParrice. 
75, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


“Twrrarninc”: “ Derrarninc.”—The recent 
volunteer review at Edinburgh has brought to my 
notice what I believe to be two additions to the 
| English language. In the Daily News of Thurs- 
day, Aug. 25, the special correspondent speaks of 
the arrangements for detraining and intraining 
the troops. The first use of these words is worthy 
of record, if first use it be. 


Pavut Q. KARKEEK. 
Torquay. 


Irish Manvuractures.— The movement in- 
stituted by Mr. Parnell in favour of Irish manu- 
factures as opposed to those imported was anti- 
cipated in part 150 years ago, as appears from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1731, which states 
that at an execution at Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
“the hangman rode to the execution in a suit of 
flowered fustian, presented to him by the master 
weavers, in contempt of foreign manufactures.” 

F, Wacstarr. 

Wednesbury. 


“ Appropation.” —I hear this word used in 
Rutland in a sense that appears to mean opinion 
or judgment. Thus, an old carpenter, talking to 
me about his wife, said, “ I can’t make out what’s 
| the matter wi’ her; so I shall send for the doctor, 
and get his approbation of it.” 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Kanoaroo Meat.—On Sept. 16, 1881, kangaroo 
was introduced in the eating-houses of London, 
being part of a large consignment of refrigerated 
Australian game. Hype Criarke. 





Datep Boox-riates.—I have the three follow- 
ing early dated English book-plates :—(1) The 
Rt. Hon. Baptist Earl of Gainsborough, &c. (with 
autograph), 1700 ; (2) Iohn Chamberlayne, Bsq., 
of St. Margaret’s Westminster, 1702 ; (3) Without 
name), 1714. 


F. Pierrepont Barnard, M.A. 
Islington High School, 





Aueries. 


We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Excuisn Firreenta Centcry Roop Screens. 
—I am anxious to find some account of the 
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English rood screens of the fifteenth century 
and to get some facts relating to them. 
great many other works, I have consulted Pugin’s 
Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, which deals with 
the subject generally, not particularly going into 
fifteenth century rood screens. I want to see 
some good drawings, and particularly sections. I 
also want to get some information respeeting the 
difference (if any beyond that of style) from those 
of the preceding century, and in addition facts as 
to the materials and manner in which they were 
constructed (were any constructed of iron ?), the 
position, the foundation, the size (breadth of loft, for 
instance, and any other dimensions of importance, 
such as those of the rood itself), and decoration. I 
should like to hear of some good examples (English 
fifteenth century, as above), and the persons or 
artists by whom erected; and especially some 
examples of stone rood screens. Am I correct in 
supposing that the term rood screen is proper for 
those which had no loft, merely a rood; and that 
the term rood loft is only applied to those which 
had a gallery? Have any of the fifteenth century 
rood screens or lofts been converted into organ 
screens | 

Ishould be glad of some information respecting 
the stall-work and canopies of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (English only), having regard to such of the 
above queries as will apply. Siema, 


Tue Fatts or Dunsar.—I am desirous of ob- 
taining any information regarding this family, over 
and above that furnished in Simson’s History of 
the Gipsies (second edit., New York, 1878). I 
subjoin a few memoranda myself. (1) Sir John 
Anstruther of that ilk (1718-99) married, Oct. 4, 
1750, Janet, dau. of Jas. Fall, Esq., of Dunbar 
(Burke’s Peerage, “Sir Windham Chs, Jas. Car- 
michael Anstruther”). (2) Mr. Fall of Dunbar 
was present, July 24, 1761, at the marriage, in the 
Anchor Close, of Sir Stuart Threipland, Physician 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Janet Murray of Pennyland. 
(3) This summer I met a Mrs. X., daughter of a 
York tradesman of the name of Fall. She informed 
me that her family was said to be of Gipsy ex- 
traction, but she could not tell me how long it had 
been settled at York, nor did she know anything 
of either the Falls of Dunbar or the Faas of Kirk 
Yetholm., Any information about Yorkshire Falls 
will be very acceptable. (4) A James Faa was 
mason in Kelso in 1685; a Robert ffaa was seem- 
ingly factor to the Earl of Haddington in 1682, 
receiving on March 14 the sum of “ 1,000 marks 
for my Lord Hadington use” from Anthony Haig 
of Bemersyde ; and one of the name was Right 
Worshipful Master of the Freemasons’ Lodge of 
Kelso some time last century. 

F, H. Groome. 


Tae Worp “ Inrettectva.”—One often hears 
talk of an “intellectual man,” “ intellectual 


Among a | 


| 





society,” and the like; and, for my own part, I 
see no objection to using the word “ intellectual” 
in the sense of cultured. But I was lately chal- 
lenged to produce an instance from any writer of 
repute to countenance this meaning of the word; 
and, as I am away from books, I cannot at the 
moment give a reason for my belief. Will one of 
your correspondents kindly come to my aid?) My 
friend says that the word never means more (when 
used by correct writers) than (1) of or belonging 
to the intellect, as in the phrase “an intellectual 
process,” or (2) possessed of intellect, as when we 
speak of man as “‘an intellectual being.” 
A. H. B. 


Caricatures By R. Borne.—A friend has 
two large caricature engravings in the style of 
Rowlandson, dated Feb. 25, 1791, and entitled 
respectively “Tragic Readings ” and “Comic Read- 
ings”: “R. Boyne, delint., C. Knight, sculpst.” 
What is known of the artist and engraver ? 

W. H. P. 


Pencit Drawines.—I have two pencil draw- 
ings which have evidently been cut to fit frames 
(oval ten inches by eight inches), the subjects a 
girl with a bundle of sticks, her hat tied down by 
a large handkerchief, the boy with a basket on his 
arm. The style is that of Bartolozai, but from the 
drawings having been cut to fit the frames the 
name has been sacrificed. Can any of your readers 
give me any information that would be likely to 
throw a light on the probable artist? They are 
beautifully drawn and finished off, and, so far as 
I can see, the paper on which they are drawn has 
the water-mark name of “J. Whatman,” part of 
the last a and n being cut off by rounding the 
drawing. M. A. W. 


Ayn Ocp Rarier.—I purchased lately an old 
rapier, of which the following is a description, and 
should be glad if any of your readers can help me 
to solve the questions as to the meaning of the 
figures hereafter described, and for any clue to the 
probable date. Length 38 inches, 7 inches hilt 
and 31 inches blade, steel basket hilt, evidently 
laboriously made, and very well balanced. In a 
groove running down the blade, in excellent condi- 
tion, in roman capitals upon each side thereof the 
name RUNKEL SOLINGEN, prefixed on one side of 
the blade by the figures x . x. 1.1. on the 
other x. 1.——1. There is a remarkable rest 
in the hilt for the thumb, which I have not met 
with before in any rapier I have seen. Any in- 
formation as to the meaning of the figures and 
the period when Runkel of Solingen lived would 
oblige. I may add the width of the blade is trom 
an inch at the hilt to three-eighths of an inch at the 
point, or within an inch of the point. It is double 
edged and made of excellent steel. 

R. B, WIvkrssoy. 
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“Krxe’s Hatves.”—Amongst schoolboys and 
the like it is usual when one of them finds a coin 
or sweetie for his companions to call out “ King’s 
halves!” and the first speaker is entitled to one- 
half the prize. What has the king to do with it? 

M. D. K. 


Warrington. 


Josern Forsytu.—In 1818 was published by 
Murray, “ Origin of the Pindaries, preceded by 
Historical Notices on the Rise of the different 
Mahratta States. By an Officer in the Service of 
the H.E.I. Company,” an octavo of 172 pages, 
with an introduction of two pages, simply re- 
peating what is said of the author upon the title, 
and naming the authoritigs referred to. Then 
follows (pp. 10) a memoir of Joseph Forsyth, of 
Elgin, a literary character, who suffered a long im- 
prisonment in France and died in Scotland in 
1816, signed “‘ Isaac Forsyth, Elgin, 1816.” As 
the book is in no way alluded to in this, or, indeed, 
in any part of the work suggestive of his being the 
author, or rather editor, for Forsyth was no soldier, 
I seek an explanation of his connexion therewith. 

J. O. 


A Rare anp Curious Boox.—I have in my 
possession a curious old book, which I fancy must 
be very scarce and rare, as I have never seen a 
copy of the work advertised in any catalogue of 
old books. The title-page is missing, but from a 
MS. note the book appears to have been printed 
in 1613. It is entitled :— 

“The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times, Con- 
teining the learned Collections, Judicious Readings, and 
Memorable Observations, not only Divine, Morall, and 
Philosophicall, but also Politicall, Martiall, Historicall, 
Astrologicall, &c., of that Worthy Spanish Gentleman 
Pedro Mexio, Likewise of that Honorable Frenchman 
Anthony Du Verdier, Lord of Vauprinaz,” &c. 

There is a dedication: 

“To the Right Worshipfull and Most judicious Gentle- 

man Sir Thomas Brudenell Baronet from 
** Your Nameless Well Willer 
*‘ desirous to be known to none 

“but Your Selfe.” 
It is a folio volume in nine books, and as it seems 
to treat “de omnibus rebus, cum multis aliis,” 
there is a great deal of very curious and amusing 
reading. I should be glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” can tell me whether the book has any 
pretension to be considered “ curious and rare,” or 
whether it is well known to bibliopolists. 

W. Kermope, 

Ballaugh Rectory, Isle of Man. 

Nicnotas Gascoicne, BroTHER OF THE CaIEF 
Justice.—Whom did Nicholas marry, and where 
can I find a complete pedigree of the Gascoigne 
family ? LEorFRIc. 


Wenppisxe Cups.—Is there any evidence to show 





by English parish churches? A curious wedding 

cup was shown to the British Archeological Asso- 

ciation at Kidderminster, at their Congress, last 

month. Was this an exceptional or usual part of 

parochial property ? W. S. Lacu-Szyrrma. 
Newlyn, Penzance. 


Jouy, Duke or ALBANY, GovEeRNoR oF Scot- 
LAND.—Will any of your correspondents oblige 
me with a list of authorities for a sketch of the 
life of John, Duke of Albany, Governor of Scotland 
during the early part of the reign of James V. ? 

C. RB. F. 

W. Copsetr’s Hovse at Botitey.—Where 
can I find an engraving of this house ? 

G. F. W. 

G. Meriroy, Author of A Geographical De- 
scription of the World, &c., together with a Short 
Direction for Travellers. London, 1674.—Who 
was he? The writer concludes his work as 
follows :— 

“To conclude, these things are very requisite in a 
traveller ; the eye of a Hawk (to see afar off), the ears 
of an Ass (to hear the least whispering), the face of an 
Ape (to be ready to laugh in soothing), the mouth of a 
Hog (to eat whatever is set before him), the back of a 
Camel (to bear burthens patiently), the leg of a Hart (to 
fly from al] dangers), and a full Purse to defray all 
charges liberally.” 

Wu. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 

Toapstoot.—I should imagine that this word 
has given rise to a good deal of conjecture, as the 
notion suggested by the compound word itself 
must have seemed rather absurd. That the 
second syllable arises from the resemblance of one 
of the larger fungi to a one-legged stool can hardly 
admit of doubt. The question is whether the first 
syllable has anything to do with the reptile or, 
rather, with the word whence that reptile’s name 
is derived; so that my query is rather with 
reference to the origin of the word toad. Webster 
thinks that it is connected with the Icelandic tad 
=dung, from the animal’s ugly appearance. But 
surely analogy would lead us to give the pre- 
ference to the derivation from the Norse tuitna= 
to swell or be blown up, from the habit of the 
animal, whence doubtless its Danish name tudse 
arises. Thus in French bouffer (probably the 
source of buffvon) is connected with the Latin 
bufo; and in Greek the word dvcaAos=toad, is 
unquestionably taken from the verb @uvdw=to 
puff, blow up, distend. If this be accepted, the 
toadstool owes the origin of its name to the 
rapidity of its growth, the second syllable being 
derived from its shape, and no part of the word 
has anything to do witha toad. W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath, a 


Mrs. Biake’s Lapies’ Scnoot at Crorpon, 


that wedding cups were once commonly possessed | Surrey.—Oan your readers tell me anything 
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about this school, where our grandmothers and | 


great-grandmothers were educated? It was noted 


in its day for its exhibitions and its French plays | 
See Miss Mitford 


from Moliére, Voltaire, &c. 
for description, in Our Village. Sr. Dunstan. 
CHARLES Pritie Conz, German Port (1762- 
1827 ).—Where can I obtain particulars for a short 
biography of him? B. J. 
[See under “ Konz” in In p- Dict. of Cniv. Biogra} ay ] 


Tre Sunvrns or Lonponw.—There is an Act of 
32 Henry VIII. relative to tithes. It is expressly 
stated that “ This Act does not extend to the City 
of London or suburbs thereof.” Can it be ascer- 
tained what was reckoned as “suburbs” in that 
Act? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

[You might consult the London (City) Tites Ae, 
1879, by H. B. Burnell (Stevens & Sons). ] 


“Grassam AnD Totst.”—In the Westmorland 
Gazette of July 9, 1881, in an advertisement of an 
estate in Mallerstang, near Kirkby Stephen, the 
land is described “of customary tenure, 
subject to the payment of the yearly customary 
rent of 11. 2s. 104¢d., grassam and toist, 2s. 23d., 
and other dues, duties, and services.” What, in 
the name of ignorance, may “ grassam and toist ” 
be? W. Tuompson. 

Sedbergh. 


as 


[Grassum, in Scotland, a fine paid on making or re- 
newing a lease. Mozley and Whiteley, Concise Law 
Dret.| ‘ 


Natuasiet Simpsoy, a Matrnematicray.—In 
Whitaker’s History of Craven, third edition, 
occurs the following brief allusion to the above 
person : 

“At Skipton was born Nathaniel Simpson, Scholar 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. He was a good 
mathematician, and compiled for the use of the Juniors 
of his College a hook called Arithmetice Cor pendium 
this he afterwards enlarged. It was printed in 1622 
He died the same day that Edge Hill fight happened, in 
October, 1642, and was buried in Trinity College Chapel,” 
— Cox's Mag a Britannia, p- 422. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supplement the 
above with further information as to Simpson’s life 
and works ; or even direct the inquirer to proper 
sources whence to obtain such information ? 
Nescio, 
Avtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
A song called Life, — 
“ Our life is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry sea,” &e. 
It is said to be “ from an old MS.” F. 8. W. 
“ When young life's journey I began.” 
J. Cooper Morey. 
“ Where longs to fall yon rifted spire, 
As weary of the insulting air, 
The poet’s thoughts, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover's sighs, lie sleeping there.’ 


C. T. P. 











In the Catalogue of the Roval Acalemv, 1851, there 
lines are affixed to No. 198, “ Helen,” by E. J. Poynkr, 
R.A. : 


“ Too often in her ears 
Has rung the clang of arma, the battle roar, 
Till she has ceased to thrill with hopes «nd fears, 
Or shudder at the dreadful voice of war : 
As in a trance, her eyes look forth afar, 
All passionless, with eomething of amaze, 
Wondering, perchance, that men should madiy maz 
With furious strife their own and othera’ days, 
While kingdoms are laid waste and goodly cities blaze.” 
Georctna Bucm.ey. 
** 4 small unkindness is a great offence.” 
M 


Replies. 


WHERE WAS GEORGE III. BORN? 
(6% §S, iv. 207. 

There is often confusion made between the 
birth of the first child of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and the birth of his first son. The first 
child was born at St. James’s Palace on July 31, 
1737 (O.S.), at about eleven at night, a few hours 
after the princess had been suddenly brought from 
Hampton Court. The king was much displeased, 
and sent a message to the Prince of Wales on 
Aug. 5, 1737, that he highly resented his carrying 
the princess from Hampton Court when he knew 
she expected to be brought to bed every minute, 
without acquainting him or the queen with the 
circumstances the princess was in. The child then 
born was the Princess Augusta, afterwards Duchess 
of Brunswick, whose daughter was the ill-fated wife 
of George IV. 

The explanation or apology of the Prince of 
Wales to his father was not satisfactory, and the 
latter, on Sept. 11, 1737, sent a message to the 
prince desiring him to leave St. James’s Palace 
with his family, “when it could be done without 
prejudice or inconvenience to the princess”; and 
they accordingly went to Kew on Sept. 14, 1737. 
The quarrel between the king and his son con- 
tinued to increase, and on Feb. 27, 1738, a notice 
was issued by the Lord Chamberlain, in the name 
of the king, that no person who paid court to the 
Prince or Princess of Wales should be admitted 
to his Majesty’s presence. On May 24, 1738 (or 
June 4, N.S.), between seven and eight in the 
morning, the Princess of Wales was delivered of 
a prince at Norfolk House, in St. James’s Square, 
who, on account of his bad state of health, was 
privately baptized the same day by the name of 
George, and was publicly received on June 21 by 
Dr. Secker, Bishop of Oxford. Norfolk House 


| was then practically the London residence of the 


Prince of Wales. Besides his eldest son, after- 
wards George III., Edward, the popular Duke of 
York, who died at Monaco in 1767, was born in 


|that house in 1739, and the Princess Elizabeth 
| was born there in 1740, 


It was not till 1743 that 
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the Prince of Wales took the house in Leicester 
Square in which he died in 1751. 
Epwarp So tty. 


“ Wednesday, 24 May.—This Morning between 6 and | 
7 the Princess of Wales was happily deliver’d of a Prince 
at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury being present,” &¢.—Gext. Mag., vol. viii., | 


1738, p. 275. | 
W. D. Pixk. 


Booxs Printep PREVIOUSLY TO 1550 (6% 
8. iv. 147, 195)—The following works are in the | 
Bristol Free Library :— 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, imp. Cardinalis M. Ximenes 
(tom. i., ii., iii. v., vi.). Fol., Comp., 1517. 

Novum Testamentum, Gr. et Lat., Erasmi. Fol., 
Basil., 1518 

Biblia Sacra, Erasmi, 4to., Tiguri, 1539. 

Biblia Sacra, Iconibus Exornata. Fol. Antv., 1542. 

Sancta Jesu Christi Evangelia. 12mo., Par., 1533. 

Ambrosii Registrum. 4to., Basil., 1506. 

Antonini Archiepisc. Tres partes Historiales. 3 tom., 
fol., Basil., 1491. 

Aquinatis in I, et III. Lib. Sententiarum, 2 tom. Fol., 
Venet., 1503. 

Augustini Omnium Operum Epitome. Fol., Colon., 
lodv. 

Basilii Opera (tom. i.). Fol., Paris, 1547. 

Bonaventure. Fol., Argent., 1495. 

Chrysostomi Opera (tom. ii. iii., iv., et ult.). Fol., 
Basil., 1530. 
, Chrysostomi Opus Adversus Judeos Oratio, Kc, Fol., 
dacil., 1530. 

Cyrilli Commentaria. Fol., Basil., 1524. 

Dionysii Commentaria in Psalmos. Fol., Colon. 

Duns Scotus (tom. i., ii., iv.). Fol., Venet., 1506. 

Erasmi Annotationes. Fol., Basil., 1521. 

I. de Gersonis Opera (tom. ii., iii., iv.). Fol., Argent., 
Eto 
AW oe 

Herolt, Sermones, 4to., Lond., 1510. 

Hieronymi Opera (tom. viii. and ix. in one), Fol., 
dusil., 1525. 

Hilarii Lucubrationes. Fol., Par., 1544. 

Hugonis Opera (tom. v., vi., vii.). Fol., Basil., 1502. 

Jacobi de Voragine Legenda Sanctorum Lomb. 4to., 
Lug. B., 1504. 

Joannis Mabvemi Divinum Rosetum. Fol., Par., 
1510. 

Joannis de Turre Questiones. Fol , 1480. 

Lutheri Emendationes. Fol., Hag., 1533. 

Oecolampadii et Zuinglii Epistole. Fol., 154 

Opus Theologicum. Fol., M. Wenszler, 1479. 

Origenis Adamantii Opera, 2 tom. Fol., 1512. 

Origenis Opera (tom. iii. and iv. in one). Fol., 1530. 

Othonis Brunfelsii Annotat., in IV. Evang., kc. Fol., 
Argent , 1535. 
, Petri Comestoris Scholastica Historica, Fol., Basil., 
i186. 

Platynz Historia Pontificum (two copies). Fol., 
1529; Venet., 1504. 

Pellicani Commentarium in Vet, Testamentum. Fol., 
Tiguri, 1534. 

Sixti Flos Theologie. Fol., 1484. 

Tertulliani Opera. Fol., Par., 1545, 

Theologia Naturalis. Fol., 1496, 











Grammars ant Dictionaries. 
Genuensis Vocabularium. Fol., Argent., 1506. 
Medulla Grammatice. Fol., R. Pynson, 1499. 
Aristoteles, Opera Omnia Averrois. Fol., Venet., 1489. 


i 





Misecllaneous. 

Bartoli de Saxoferrato super Digesto Novo. Fol., 1527. 

Blondi Flavii Roma Instaurata, &c. Fol., Ven., 1511. 

Boucard Digestum Novum, 4to., Par., 1525. 

Burlei Logicum. Fol., Venet., 1503. 

Ciceronis Tusculani Questiones. Fol., Par., 1533. 

Danthe Comedia. 4to., Vineg., 1536, 

Historia Atatum Mundi. Fol., Nurem., 1493. 

Justini Historia. Fol., Venet., 1483. 

Livii Decades. Fol., Venet., 1495. 

La Mer des Histoires, Fol., Lyon, 1506 

Nicolai Abbatis Lectura super Lib. Decretalium, 2 
tom. Fol., Basil., 1488. 

Otto Episc. Fries. Chronicon. Fo!., Argent., 1515. 

Pauli Diac. de Gestis Regnum Langobard., Lib. VI. 
Fol., 1511. 

Plinii Historia Naturalis. Fol., Parm., 1481, 

Sabellici Enneades. ‘ol., 1516. 

Senecz Opera. Fol, Basil., 1529. 

Tullius de Oratore, cum Laurent. Vallensis Libris. 
Fol., Venet., 1496. 

Amongst the manuscripts (the dates of which 
are only approximate) are— 

Biblia Sacra Latina. Fol., 1225. 

Troy Book (an English Poem, John Lydgate). Fol., 
1420. 

O;us Philologicum. Fol., 1250, 

Missale Romanum. Fol, 1430. 

Conciones Quadragesimales, Fol., 1360. 

Isidorus de Summo Bono, &c._ Fol., 1450. 

Opus Theologicum. Fol., 1402. 

Opus Theologicum. Fol., 1280. 

Opus Medicum. 1423. 

Latin Dictionary. 1400. 


J. F. Nicnorrs, F.S.A. 





Samvuet Westey (6 §. iv. 147, 196).—This 
distinguished musician, composer, and organist, 
was born Feb. 24, 1766, and when six years of age 
he had already composed an oratorio called Ruth. 
His musical compositions have secured for him 
undying fame. It was at one time reported that 
he had become a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The following interesting document, 
bearing on the subject, has, I think, never been 


| printed. It isa translation of a Lutin letter sent 


by Pope Pius VI. to Dr. Talbot, the Vicar Apostolic 
in London, on the subject of the mass Wesley set 
to music and dedicated to the Pope :— 

“ We send thee, venerable Brother, our greeting and 
Apostolick Benediction. We have received with great 
pleasure a book neatly and elegantly bound, presented by 
your fraternity in the name of Samuel Wesley: but more 
gratifying was the intelligence contained in your letter, 
which gave us to understand that the sacred harmonies 
which dignify the work were composed with a mind re- 
turning thanks to a benevolent God for the author's 
entrance into the Catholic faith, from which his ancestors 
were excluded. We by no means discountenance the 
study of church music, since, through the allurements 
of the senses, a weak mind may be elevated into piety ; 
but what most pleases us, and excites our greater affec- 
tion for the young man, is his skill in religious contro- 
versy, in which, you say, he excels, and the very good 
hopes you yourself entertain of him. You will make 
known to him in our name,and in Paternal language, 
the gratitude we feel for his gift, and if at any time 
occasion ehall offer, we will prove it by deed. We wish 
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to acquaint your fraternity (of well-approved virtue) 
that we are by no means deficient in the desire of cherish- 
ing that solicitude which you feel for the salvation of 
the flock entrusted to your care. With respect to the 
Anglo-Roman College, which ranks highly in our affec- 
tion, you will confer with the Roman Cardinal Antonelli, 
who is superintendent of the Society for the propagation 
of the faith. Finally, accept the surest pledge of our 
love, our Apostolick Benediction, which we impart to 
thee and all thy people with the innermost affection of 
our heart. 

“Given at Rome A.D, 1785, in the eleventh year of our 
Pontificate.” 

Wesley’s constant delight was the study of the 
Bible, but he denied that he ever intended to join 
the Roman Catholic body, saying, “‘ that although 
the Gregorian music had seduced him to their 
chapels, the tenets of the Romanists never obtained 
any influence over his mind.” His uncle John, re- 
ferring to the supposed conversion, said, “Sam 
may indeed roll a few years in purging fire, but he 
will surely go to heaven at last.” Samuel Wesley 
died Oct. 11, 1837, and was buried with his father, 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, in the burial ground of 
the old church, High Street, Magylebone. 

W. H. Cummines, 


To say that Samuel Wesley “was always very 
musical,” as G. S. B. says, is very “ faint praise” 
of one of the brightest lights of the English school 
of music, for whom, at least, it may be claimed 
that he was the first, or one of the first, to intro- 
duce here the compositions of Sebastian Bach. 
With regard to other points in his character, and 
his connexion with the Roman Catholic Church, 
an extract from the letter of one who knew him 
well will perhaps shed some new light :— 

**T have great pleasure in sending you two of Wesley's 
letters......1 knew him unfortunately too well, pious 
Catholic, raving Atheist, mad, reasonable, drunk and 
eober,..... a warm friend, a bitter foe.” 

JULIAN MARSHALL, 


“OrreL” (4% §. v. 577 ; x. 256, 360, 413, 480, 
529; xi. 164).—Prof. Skeat, in his Dict, s.v., 
derives this word from aureolum (the neut. of the 
adj. aureolus), “gilded or ornamented with gold,” 
because, so he says, an ortel “ meant any portico, 
recess, or small room which was more private and 
better ornamented than the rest of the building.” 
He believes himself to be the first who has sug- 
gested this derivation, and I suspect that he is | 
the first who has suggested that oriel comes 
from aureolus and nothing else. But, if he! 
will turn to two articles written by me in 
“N.& Q.,” and quoted above (4 S, x. 413, and xi. 
164), he will see that, though I support the deriva- | 
tion (first suggested, it would seem, by Mahn in 
Webster), from areola, the diminutive of area, I 
suggest that aureola, golden, has got mixed up 
with it. Not that I had any idea, however, that | 
oriels were ever, or commonly, gilded, or that the 
word obtained its present meaning from the gold 





that was about it, but simply because I found that 
areola (in Ducange also written ariola, i. ¢., with 
an ¢ like oriel) and aureola had most certainly 
become confounded in the sense of halo, or glory, 
around the heads of saints, &c.,* and I therefore 
thought it very probable that, in form at least, 
they had also become more or less confounded in 
the case of oriel. 

My objection to deriving the word wholly from 
aureolus, as Prof. Skeat does, is that he seems to 
have no authority whatever for asserting that oriels 
were “ gilded or ornamented with gold,” and but 
very little more for the statement that they were 
“more private and better ornamented than the 
rest of the building.” His whole authority, in fact, 
seems to consist of two or three passages, in which 
the word is applied to a lady’s closet or boudoir. 
The conclusions to which Mr. Hamper comes, in an 
article in the Agchcologia, vol. xxiii., an article 
which Prof. Skeat himself calls good, and in 
which Mr. Hamper has the advantage of en- 
deavouring to make out, not the etymology of the 
word, but its meaning or meanings, are very, very 
different from those which Prof. Skeat has 
evidently deduced from his own etymology.t Mr. 
Hamper concludes (see “ N. & Q.” 4 5. x. 256, 
quoted above, and Halliwell) that “the term oriel 
was used in six senses: (1) as a pent-house, (2) a 
porch attached to any edifice, (3) a detached gate- 
house, (4) an upper story, (5) a loft, and (6) a gallery 
for minstrels”; and these views are supported by 
various extracts. The meaning of boudoir seems 
to have been unknown to him, and was probably 
very rare or later, though one can understand 
that a small room with an oriel window would 
make a charming boudoir.{ Now I ask the candid 
reader whether these six meanings would ever 
lead anybody to infer that there was either 





* French etymologists, one and all, seem to have 
made up their minds that awréole (the halo round the 
heads of saints, &c.), is wholly derived from aureola, sc. 
corona, whilst I, for reasons given in the two notes 
quoted, think areola has more to do with the word than 
aureola. In addition to the arguments advanced in my 
notes, I may state that area, even in classical Latin 
(Martial), is used of baldness of the head, such baldness, 
in the early stages at least, being almost always circular. 

+ In investigating the etymology of a word, surely the 
proper way is first to ascertain the meaning which the 
word not only has now but at any time has had, and then 
to endeavour to discover its etymology, by the aid of 
these meanings together with its form. But Prof. 
Skeat, in this instance at least, and I think I have 
noticed the same tendency in him before (see 6* S. iii. 
413, note ¢), manifestly (from the way in which his 
article is written) first came to a conclusion as to the 
derivation of the word from its form, and then pro- 
ceeded to put new meanings into the word, which he 
would never have thought of if they had not been 
suggested by his derivation. 

Last year, in Nuremberg, I noticed a great many 
handsome oriel windows, and in some I saw people 
sitting, and thought how comfortable they looked. 
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much gold, much privacy, or much superiority of | 
ornamentation about an oriel.* To my mind they 
suggest just the reverse; but in nearly all of 
them there is just that idea of projection or of 
added space which there still is in the word, and | 
which the derivation from aureolus will not! 
account for, whilst that from areola does, as I 
have endeavoured to show in my notes.t At 
the same time, as I have been the first to main- 
tain the connexion in form between aureola and 
oriel, I can scarcely quarrel with those who prefer 
to believe that oriel, in meaning also, has, at one 
time or other, been tinged more or less by the 
meaning of aureola. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Tosacco SmoKinG tn Encranp (6 §, iv. 166). 
—The note which Este makes on this subject, 
from the Sketch of the History of the Welsh Lan- 
guage, should not stand uncorrected, since his 
author, evidently deriving his information from 
Pennant’s Tour in Wales, failed to quote his 
authority verbatim, as he should have done if he 
could not in his own words state precisely what 
Pennant says. Of course Mr. Watts, in writing on 
Welsh literature, did not suppose that any one 
would constitute him a source of information on 
tobacco smoking ; but that is what has happened, 
nevertheless, and unless the matter is now set 
right “N. & Q.” will be made the repository for 
his loose and incorrect statement that “ Captain 
Myddelton was one of the first three who smoked | 
tobacco in England.” What Pennant notes in con- 
nexion with Captain Myddelton is that “it is sayed” 
that he with two others mentioned were “ the first 
who smoked, or (as they called it) drank tobacco 
publicly in London, and that the Londoners flocked 
from all parts to see them. Pipes were not then 
invented, so they used the twisted leaves, or segars.” 
This, it seems, was only hearsay ; but granting it to 
be a fact, the remark on their mode of smoking 
qualifies its historical value—even destroys it 
altogether so far as the art of smoking proper is 
concerned. The burning of twisted leaves and the 
inhaling of smoke through a kind of funnel were 
primitive methods of taking the herb which had 
been adopted by sailors probably as early as the 





* Prof. Skeat himself quotes the following from 
Halliwell: “ Blount has orzol, ‘the little waste room 
next the hall in some houses and monasteries where par- 
ticular persons dined.’’’ How does this tally with the 
gilding and superior ornamentation? To me it rather 
suggests those dismal! and desolate places, the strangers’ 
rooms at clubs. The gold and the ornamentation may, 
perhaps, have come later; but when we are seeking 
for the derivation of a word it is surely with its earliest 
meanings that we chiefly have to do. 

+ I there show also that there is frequently a notion | 
of a-circular or semicircular form about area and areola, | 
which there is also about an oriel window (though in 
it the circle has often been pared away into a hexagon), | 
but which there decidedly is not about awreolus. 


date of Drake’s first voyages. Lobel, in his account 
of the growth of tobacco in England and on the 
continent in 1576, mentions the circumstance of 
tobacco being much used in this way by captains 
of ships trading to the West Indies. But no one 
can claim to be the original English tobacco 
smoker on these grounds. What writers on this 
subject have endeavoured to ascertain is, who 
brought the pipe to England. The majority sup- 
pose that Ralph Lane, the first Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who came home with Drake in 1586, was 
the person who introduced smoking as it is com- 
monly practised, by presenting Raleigh with an 
Indian pipe, and showing him how to use it. It 
should, however, be remembered that Lane’s 
pioneer in Virginia was Captain Philip Amadas, 
who accompanied this colonizing expedition as 
“admiral of the country,” which he, together with 
Captain Barlow, in command of Raleigh’s first 
voyage of discovery, had taken possession of and 
named in the spring of 1584; and whence, after 
spending six weeks in friendly intercourse with 
the Indians, they had returned to England, bring- 
ing away with them the two “savages” whom 
King James alludes to in his Counterblaste to 
Tobacco. It were passing strange if these two 
sea captains had not then learned the use of a Vir- 
ginian pipe—made of clay, as Hariot tells us— 
through which the smoke of tobacco—“ the leaves 
thereof being dried and brought into powder ”— 
was “sucked” into the stomach and head ; and we 
may be sure that, having once learned to smoke, 
they did not relinquish their pipes on arriving in 
England, to report success to Raleigh, September, 
1584. Georce Repway. 
Chelsea. 


The following, which is taken from Mr. E. 
Arber’s prefatory remarks to his reprint of A 
Counterblaste to Tobacco, may probably prove of 
interest to your correspondent :— 

** Thomas Pennant, in his Journey to Snowdon, p. 28, 
ed. 1781, which forms the second volume of his Tour ta 
Wades, the first of which was published in 1778, gives 


| the following account of William Middleton, the third 


son of Richard Middleton, Governor of Denbigh Castle, 
and brother to Sir Hugh Middleton, the sixth son in 
that family. 

“The particular information, from ‘ It is sayed’ to t, 
is given on the authority of the Sebright MSS., ¢.¢., MSS. 
formerly belonging to Mr. Edward Lloyd, but lent to 
him by Sir John Sebright, Bart., in whose possession 
they were at the date of Pennant’s preface, March 1, 
1781. The last part of the paragraph is merely Pen- 
nant’s speculation, but there may be some truth in the 
MS. legend. 

“*The third, William, was a sea captain, and an 
eminent poet. His early education was at Ox/ord, but 
his military turn Jed him abroad, where he signalized 
himself as soldier and sailor. He translated the Psalms 
into Welsh metre, and finished them on Jan. 4', 1595, 
apud Scutum insulam occidentalium Indorum ; which, 
as well as his Barddoniaeth, or art of Welsh poetry, 


| were published in London ; the first in 1603, the other 
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in 1593. It is enyed, that he, with Captain Thomas 
Price, of Pldsyollin, and one Captain Koct, were the 
first who smoked, or (as they called it) drank tobacco 
publickly in London ; and that the Londoners flocked 
from all parts to see them.+ Pipes were not then in- 
vented, so they used the twisted leaves, or segars. The 
invention is usually ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
may be so; but he was too good a courtier to emoke in 
public, especially in the reign of James, who even con- 
descended to write a book against the practice, under 
the title of The Counter-blast to Tobacco.” 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


A memoir of Captain William Middleton, or 
Myddelton, is ‘given in thé second volume of 
Cooper's Athene Cantabrigienses. The passage 
relating to tobacco smoking is as follows :— 

“It is said that he, Captain Price of Plas Iolyn, and 
one Captain Koet were the first who smoked tobacco 
publicly in London, and that the Londoners flocked from 
all parts tosee them. Pipes were not then invented, so 
they smoked the twisted leaf or cigars.” 

Tompson Coorer, F.S.A. 


Tue Domespay Survey or Cornwatt (6% 
S. iv. 207).—I am not aware of any such digest as 
Tewars refers to. I think it, however, highly pro- 
bable that the paper he is in quest of may be “ An 
Attempt to Identify the Domesday Manors in 
Cornwall. By the Rev. John James Carne” 
(Journal of Royal Institution of Cornwall, October, 
1864, p. 1; April, 1865, p. 41; Oct., 1865, pp. 
11-59). He might also consult the Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis, pp. 30, 32, 35, 61, 91, 96, 207, 266, 
267, 306, 957, 977. Gro. C, Boase. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Tae Avutnor or “Lonpon 1x THE OLDEN 
Time” (6 §S. iv. 208).—This book was published 
anonymously by Messrs. Longmans & Co. in two 
volumes, post 8vo., 1825-27, the author’s sur- 
name being Lawrance ; but whether it was written 
by Mr. Thomas Lawrance or Miss Hannah Law- 
rance I cannot tell. Miss Hannah Lawrance was 
the author of History of Women in England, 
crown 8vo., Colburn, 1843 ; and Memoirs of the 
Queens of England, 2 vols., 8vo., Moxon, 1837. 

Wa. H. Peer. 


** Davin’s Siinc AGAINST GREAT GoLIAn” (6% 
S. iv. 87).—This little manual of devotion is “ by 
Edward Hutchins, one of the Prebendaries of New 
Sarum,” as stated on the title of a later edition, 
“London, Printed for the Companie of Stationers, 
1615,” and again at the end of the epistle to the 
reader, where the author’s name is in full. I have 
also an earlier edition without title, but having on 
the last leaf but one, “1589,” with the printer's 
device and legend as quoted, “ Printed at London 
for the assignes of W. Seres. Cum privilegio 
Regis Majestatis.” In the dedication to another 
little work, “Sampsons Jawbone against the 
Spiritual Philistine, [London] printed by Peter 





Short, 1601,” E. Hutchins writes, “ manie yeers 
since being in Oxford but a young Student I tooke 
some private paines in the composing of David's 
Sling,” &c. 

Both my editions correspond in appearance with 
that of 1593; the text in each ends on p. 336, and 
is followed by four leaves of catalogue or table ; 
one leaf with the imprint, and one blank, making 
the 348 pages stated to be in the edition of 1593. 
As E. Hutchins entered Brasenose College only in 
1576, aged eighteen, he must have commenced 
authorship very early if the work entered in the 
Stationers’ Register in 1581, David his Slinge, be 
from his pen. In the matriculation book and in 
Wood’s Athene he is said to be a native of Denbigh- 
shire, but in the “Epistle Dedicatorie” prefixed by 
William Baker to David’s Sling, he calls that work 
“the first lines of a Cheshire Wit gathered in a 
famous seede-plot of great learning and professed 
knowledge.” This was Brasenose College, Oxford, 
of which E. Hutchins became a Fellow in 1581. 
See Wood's Athena, ii. 452. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Counpatt (Yorxsarre) Parisn Recisters (6" 
S. iii. 489).—So far from the registers being dis- 
continued under the Parliament, they were kept 
with great care, and special registrars were appointed 
and sworn in, as many registers show. Duplicates 
of all registers were usually returned to the 
diocesan registry, and I recommend H. E. to try 
there. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


“ BewalLe,” Spenser (6 S. iv. 89).—Possibly 
Spenser may have meant this to represent the form 
“bewile” or “ bewuile,” for it was not uncommon 
among Elizabethan poets to adopt an orthography, 
or alter it, and even the sound of the word, that it 
might rhyme with another. This instant I have 
come across an example of this in Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s Castilio’s Courtier, 1561, sig. Z 1 :— 

“ The great Macedo, when he proched neer 

Fiers Achils famous Toumb, thus said and sight 

O happy Prince that found a Tromp so cleer, 

And happy he that praysd so worthy a wight. 
Here not only are “ neer” and “ cleer” spelt simi- 
larly, but sighed, as “ sight,” is made to agree with 
“wight.” But I hesitate to affirm that this is the 
explanation in the passage quoted, because, using 
a somewhat bold figure, the hard rock, wetted as it 
was by the waves, might be said to lament what 
it had unwittingly done. Br. NicHo.son. 


Upton, in his note on the passage, says that “ to 
waile, or to bewaile, means to make choice of, to 
select. Germ. welen, eligere. The rock lies, as it 
were, in wait designedly to make a wrack of her— 
chooses her out for that purpose.” He quotes 
Chaucer’s Complaint of Creseid, vy. 30, p. 337, 
“wailid wine,” choice wine; and two passages 
from G. Douglas’s Virgil, where “wale” is the 
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rendering of deligere. Stratmann has “ wale, electio, 
optio?” and “ wale electus?” as if he were not 
certain of the meaning. W. E. Bucktey. 


Sratcute Fairs caLttep “ Mors” (6™ §. iv. 
64).—In this district the statute hirings are held 
on three consecutive market days, the middle one 
being the market day nearest the term day. The 
three days are called respectively “First,” “* Main,” 
and “ Runaway” Hirings. I have always under- 
stood that the last was so called because it was 
frequented by servants who had been hired on the 
previous days, and, from discontent or otherwise, 
had run away from their places and wanted fresh 
ones. C. G. Crort. 

Richmond, Yorkshire. 


See Prof. John E. B. Mayor’s note on Juvenal 
xi. 193, in which, however, “mop” is not men- 
tioned. P. J. F. Gaxtittoy. 


SratwaktT (6 S. iv. 67).—Surely Mr. Sotty 
is wrong when he says that “stalwart” was an 
obsolete word till 1877. The word was in common 
use in Northumberland when I was a boy, and I 
often use it now myself. Sir Walter Scott writes it 
“ stalworth ” in his description of Lord Marmion: 

“ He was a stalworth knight and keen.” 
Canto i. v. 
E. Leaton BLenkinsopp. 


Tae Eryrmorocy or “ Guettro” (6 §. iv. 65). 
—The following note occurs in Mrs. Magnus’s 
instructive little book entitled About the Jews 
since Bible Times :— 

“It may be well to note that the word Jewry is not 
synonymous with Ghetto, nor does it imply separate 
Jewish dwelling-places, in the same sense in which the 
latter word would be employed. There is some doubt 
as to the derivation of the word Ghetto, Some com- 
mentators trace it to the Talmudical root »», which 
means to quit or to separate, and conclude that the 
Hebrew ») was Italianized into Ghetto when the Jews 
of Rome were compelled, by order of the Government in 
1556, to quit their dwellings in various parts of that city, 
and to take up their abodes in one mean quarter of it. 
This may or may not have been the origin of the word 
Ghetto, but the sense in which it is usually applied is 
undoubtedly that of a fixed and forced dwelling-place 
apart. Jewries, on the other hand, would simply mean 
the Jewish houses in any town or city, which were often, 
probably for convenience’ sake, and voluntarily, chosen 
in the same situation, near to one another, and with a 
synagogue for central point. There was, in many cases, 
& slight tax imposed on the Jewry inhabitants for ‘ pro- 
tection,’ but beyond this very small disability no dif- 
ference seems to have been made between the Jews and 
their neighbours.” —P. 216, 

Anon, 

Dispin: “Diane pve Porctiers” (6% S. iv. 
68).—Although no allusion is made to the picture 
being turned to the wall, I think the reference 
required will be found in Dibdin’s Tour in France 
and Germany, vol. ii. p. 305. The author there 
says he saw the portrait in the collection of Quintin 


Craufurd, of Paris, and describes it as “a highly 
curious half-length, representing the original with- 
out any drapery.” Dibdin had a copy made, which, 
from the allusion in his Literary Life, p. 564, 
apparently went to Althorp. As the Tour is 
without a general index, and that to the Literary 
Life was published after the work and is scarce, 
it is difficult to trace references in these volumes. 

Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


ra] 


PRONUNCIATION OF Kerr (6 S. iv. 69).—Kerr 
is sometimes pronounced Kar in Scotland. Those 
who do so often spell the name Carr, but, so far as 
I know, by far the most common way is to use the 
e as in egg, with the e prolonged, or as in theca. 


C. 8. I. 


Bounxer’s Hitt (6% §. iv. 48).—There is a 
place called Bunker west of Louth, on the road 
leading to Brough-on-Bain; and there are at 
least two Bunker's Hills in Lincolnshire besides 
that mentioned by Mr. Peacock: one near Lin- 
coln, on the left hand of the road between that 
city and Langworth ; the other within a short 
distance of Thornton le Fen, in the scalene 
triangle formed by Howbridge, Sandy Bank, and 
Newham Drains. This Bunker's Hill is also 
known as Union Corner, and it is not very far 
from (a) New York. I am told that there is a 
farm called Bunker’s Hill, near Segrave, Leicester- 
shire, and that it probably owes its name to its 
having been enclosed about the time of the 
American war. St. SwituHiy. 





| The following is from Froude’s English in Ire- 
| land, vol. iii. p. 141 (1874 ed.):— 
“There is a Bunker’s Hill close outside Belfast. 
| Massachusetts tradition has forgotten how the name 
came to the Charlestown peninsula. It is possible that 
| the connexion with Ireland is a coincidence. It is 
possible that the name of a spot so memorable in Ame- 
| rican history was brought over by one of those exiles, 
whose children saw there the beginning of the retribu- 
tion,” &e 
| To this he adds in a foot-note :— 

“Bunker's Hill is supposed to be a corruption of 
Brunker’s Hill. Captain Brunker was an officer with 
Lord Essex in 1572, and received a grant of land in 
Antrim,” 


C. BraDley. 
Belfast. 


In the Devonport Dockyard is an eminence 
called King’s or Bunker's Hill. Upon this rock— 
for it is little more than a huge rock—is placed a 
pavilion or temple, on the cornice of which appears 
this inscription :— 

“ This building wai erected in the year 1822, to per- 
petuate the recollection of the visit of His Majesty King 
George the Third, of blessed and glorious memory, and 
of His Majesty's admiration of the rock on which it 
stands, and the scenes around.” 





I should imagine that the place bore the name 
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3unker’s Hill previous to the visit of His Majesty, 
and that on his expressing admiration, &c., it was 
renamed King’s Hill. 
W. H. K. Wricnt, F.R.HLS. 
Plymouth. 


Having occasion to go to a Bunker’s Hill on 
the borders of Hopton and Lound, Suffolk, I 
inquired my way of a labourer, who replied, 
“Bunky Hill, you mean. We call it Bunky Hill 
because of the number of bunks that grow there.” 
Bunk is the Icenian name of the hemlock, or, 
indeed, of any fistulous- stemmed umbelliferous 
plant. Upon reaching the place, I found 
numerous bunks growing there, and I suppose 
that the Ordnance officers, not knowing what to 
make of Bunky Hill, improved it into Bunker’s. 

GeorcE PRICE. 

144, Bath Row, Birmingham. 

There is a barrow or tumulus called Bunker’s 
Hill, otherwise Gib Hill, near Youlgreave, in 
North Derbyshire. It is mentioned in Murray’s 
Handbook, but the origin of the name is not given. 
I notice the name in old English characters on 
the one-inch Ordnance map, which I suppose 
simply indicates that the place is marked by 
ancient remains. The contents of the barrow are 
described in Ten Years’ Diggings, by Thos. Bate- 
man. OC. F. H. 


Curious Inscription iy Caurcnitt Cavrcn, 
Somerset (6% §, iv. 186).—Is Dr. Harpman 
quite correct in saying that “cratch,” in the in- 
scription he gives, means “cradle”? Does it not 
rather stand for the “manger” in which “ Hee 
[Jesus] rich in grace” was laid? It is similarly 
used in the Old English poem on “ le enfaunce ih’u 
crist” in the Bodleian MS. Laud, 108, published 
by Dr. Horstman in his Altenglische Legenden 
(Paderborn, 1875). Lines 11-14 are as follows :— 

“ Z wane ih'u crist was i bore, 
To saui pis world pat was for lore, 
In one Crachche he was i leid 
Bi fore oxe and asse ; sop it is seid.” 
Tuomas Powe tt. 
Bootle. 


“Wattnam Disevises” (6 §. iv. 69).—The 
passage quoted by Mr. Watrorp from Clarissa 
Harlowe refers to a gang of deer-stealers, known 
as “the Waltham Blacks” who, about the year 
1723, having formed themselves into a society 
under the leadership of one whom they called the 
“Black Prince,” adopted a disguise (whose prin- 
cipal feature was a blackened face), signs, pass- 
words, &c., and committed many serious depre- 
dations in Waltham Chase, Farnham Holt, and the 
neighbourhood of the king’s forest. Several 
young fellows of good condition were said to have 
been connected with the band, which, by dint of 
great exertion on the part of the authorities, was 





at last broken up, and the ringleaders executed, 
See Whitehead’s Lives and Exploits of English 
Highwaymen, 1834, vol. ii. p. 204. 
ALFRED WALLIs, 
Derby. 


Will the following letter, addressed by “R. C.” 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1802, help to 
solve Mr. Wa.Lrorp’s question }— 

‘Mr. Urban, are you perfectly accurate in deducing 
‘Waltham Blacks’ from ‘Waltham forest. in Lssex}’ 
They are mentioned by that very exact and interesting 
writer, Mr. White, in his History of Selborne, pp. 17, 18; 
and he evidently supposes ‘Waltham Chase’ in Hamp- 
shire to have been principally infested by them, though 
Wolmer-forest, and other places in the eame county, 
suffered not a little by their formidable depredations.” 

Mvs Rvsticvs, 

“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” 
(6% §, ii. 207, 279 ; iii. 95; iv. 138, 233). — My 
query as to the origin of this proverb has elicited 
a good many replies, but no satisfactory explana- 
tion. I met with the expression in a letter written 
by Lord Hunsden (Elizabeth’s first cousin) to Cecil 
in 1570, and he uses it to illustrate the supremacy 
of wife over husband in the case of the then Countess 
of Northumberland, as a familiar term, It must, 
therefore, be at least as old as Queen Elizabeth, 
and the period assigned to it by Macaulay is as 
faulty as the explanation is far-fetched. There is 
an old book of proverbs with their origins pub- 
lished in the early part of the seventeenth century. 


. 


Can any one refer me to that volume? F. 
Funerat Armour in Cuurcues (5 §. ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6 S. i. 446; ii. 218, 
477; iv. 38).—There is a tabard suspended with 
the funeral armour in the chancel of Wroxton 
Church, Oxon. It is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. The chancel contains a fine monument 
of the first Earl of Downe, who was nephew to the 
grantee under Henry VIII., Sir Thomas Pope, 
with other monuments of the Popes, the Norths 
(including one to Lord North, the Premier), the 
Guilfords, Thomas Coutts, and others. Wroxton 
Abbey is well worth a visit for its fine front of 
Jacobean style, its paintings, and its miscellaneous 
curiosities, Ep, MarsHALL. 


JEREMIAH CLARKE (6" §. iii. 410; iv. 112).— 
In my note respecting John Reading I spelt 
Clarke’s name as given by Dr. P. Hayes in Har- 
monia Wiccamica, not doubting that he adopted 
the form recorded in the books of Winchester 
College. The cheque book of the Chapel Royal, 
July 7, 1700, has the name entered as Jeremiah 
Clerk, and on May 25, 1704, Jeremiah Clark ; but 
I find the majority of pieces composed by him and 
published between 1697 and the year of his death, 
1707, have the name spelt Clarke, and it appears 
in this form on the title-page of his Choice Lessons 
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for the Harpsichord or Spinett. It is true the name 
is occasionally to be found without the e, but it is 
well known that the spelling of proper names was 
in a very unsettled state until quite a recent period. 

’. H. Cummuyes. 


Critpren’s Mixps A Sueet or Wuoite Paper 
(6 S. iii. 228, 333, 455).—I have not the original 
Hebrew of the Pirke Aboth, but the version which 
I have has rather a different shade of meaning from 
the Ethics referred to by J. S. The saying of 
Eleazer Jacobi F. is :— 

“Qui legem discit in pveritia, cui similis est? ei, qui 
seribit in charta nova. Qui vero legem discit in senec- 
tute, cui similis est ! ei, qui scribit in charta vetere.” 

The comparison is between new and old, not 
clean and unclean, paper. “ Bibula charta” is 
“blotting,” not “ blotted” paper. See Pliny, Ep. 
viii. 15, where he writes to his correspondent of 
buying paper which is not “scabra bibulave,” 
rough or bibulous. Ep. MarsHA.t, 


“His [the child's] soul is yet a white paper, un- 
scribbled with observations of the world, wherewith, at 
length, it becomes a blurred note-book.””—Earl's Aficro- 
cosmograph y. 

Upon which Bliss quotes 
Poems :— 


Washbourne, Divine 


“ Ere ‘tis accustom'd unto sin, 
The mind white paper is, and will admit 
Of any lesson you will write in it.” 
DEFNIEL. 
Plymouth. 


By the kindness of Mr. Apts Wituiams I am 
able to give another passage in which this idea 
occurs, from Sir Robert Lestrange’s Zsop’s Fables : 

“To speak all in a few words, children are but blank 
paper, ready indifferently for any impression, good or 
bad (for they take all upon credit), and it is much in the 
power of the first comer to write Saint or Devil upon ’t, 
which of the two he pleases.” 

Whoever may have been the first to give expres- 
sion to this opinion, it is an error in education which 
Plato recognizes, and which he warns us against : 


a , ‘ 
Aci &y, eizov, peas, vopirat ory TrEept 
avTor, €i TaUTa a AnOi THY 7 mardelay, ovxX o.av 


Teves eray yeANSpevot pau €LVat, Tota THY Kal 


Tove € 


evar, daci S€ rov, ovK évovons év TH ¥ i] 
EMIT HANS. obdh evTiGevat, oi ua tupdAois bhbak - 
pots ove €1 Tidevres. ie ‘0 be ¥e vov roy 0s, 1 
& €ye, onpaivel, tatty Tip évotoay éEKaTTOU 
ovvapey €1 T? Yu ? «+ OV TOL euToinrat auto 
TO opiv, d ad v ws , ae Tt pev eo obx opGo IS de 
TeTpapperen, ove BAexor TL ol €dEL, TOVTO dcays7- 
Xa car Gat.— Republic, vii. 518 [Stallbaum]. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Biastinge. 





“* Alibi est: Qui puer discit, cui similis est? atra- 


Earty Enewisn Dictionaries (6* §, iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269, 319, 376, 419, 474).—I A oe f 
copy of A New English Dietionary, by J. K., 
dated 1772. “The Eighth Edition carefally re- 
vised: with many important additions and im- 
provements.” This also contains the letter from 
Dr. Watts referred to by Mr. Wueattey. It is 
dated “ Lime Street, July, 1731.” I have alsoa 
dictionary which I do not find in any of the lists 
hitherto given in “ N. & Q.,” viz..—“ The Complete 
English Dictionary ; . General Repository of the 
English Language. By the Rev. Frederick Bar- 
low, M.A., Vicar of Burton. Assisted by Several 
other Gentlemen.” The title-page bears no date, 
but the address to the public is dated “ Burton, 
Feb. 1, 1772.” This work is embellished with 
* copper-plates equally necessary and ornamental,” 
and especially has a heavily comical frontispiece of 
“The Editor presenting to his Majesty the Com- 
plete English Dictionary.” Besides the words and 
their derivations this interesting book contains :— 


‘¢ A more particular description of the Counties, Cities, 
and principal Towns in England and Wales than hasever 
appeared in any Book of this kind,” 
also :— 

“ As the Lives of the English Poets can nowhere be 
introduced with more propriety than in a Dictionary 
of the English Language, we have enriched our perform- 
ance with the most entertaining and authentic Memoirs 
of those illustrious men who have flouris hed in these 
kingdoms 

The derivation of the word pageant suggested in 
this book was new to me, viz.,— 

“Perhaps derived from payen geant, Fr., a Pagan 
gi ant, a representation of triumy] h used at the return 
from holy wars; of which the Saracen’s head seems to 
be a relique. 

It is amusing to note that while the reverend 
editor gives long notices of Mrs. Aphra Behn and 
Mrs. Centlivre he does ndt mention either Chaucer 
or Spenser, and informs his readers that Mrs. 
Behn “ was a woman of sense and consequently a 
lover of pleasure.” James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Dip Nett GwyNNE EVER LIVE AT 6, PALu 
Mati Prace? (6 §S. iv. 88, 152, 213).—On the 
day of the Queen’s coronation, in 1838, I was in- 
vited by my solicitors, Messrs. Scott & Parsons, 
to a party of their friends at the house in Pall 
Mall, at the corner of King’s Place, to see the pro- 
cession of the Queen from St. James’s to West- 
minster Hall, and I was informed by Mr. Parsons 
that they had possession for a client who had 
bought the property, and that among the deeds 
they learned that it had belonged to Nell Gwynne. 
Scott and Parsons are both dead. J. How. 


Two Crassic Eritapns (6 §. iv. 8, 135, 175). 





mento scripto in charta nova. Qui vero senex diseit, cui 
similis est ? atramento scripto in charta bibula (Drusius).” | 
—Orellius, Opuse. Sent. et. Mor., t. ii. p. 462, Lips, 1821, j 


—There is much force in what Gifford says as to 
the merit of the second stanza in the Lansdowne 
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copy of the epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke. 
He characterizes it as a “ paltry addition,” holding 
that the first stanza is of itself sufficiently rounded 
and adequate to its purpose. It is certainly hard 
to believe that the fine sense of fitness and de- 
licately attuned ear manifested in the better 
known of the two stanzas should have had any- 
thing to do with the jolting movement and the 
fantastic climax of the other. The one is a sin- 
gularly happy flow of inspiration, marked by 
spontaneity and emotional purpose ; the other is 
forced and artificial. Internal evidence certainly 
impresses the conviction that the second stanza is 
a tag ; and, as the two are found together ia the 
Lansdowne collection as William Browne’s, critics 
have held themselves justified in attributing the 
tag tohim. At the same time, Jonson’s author- 
ship is merely legendary, Whalley having intro- 
duced the epitaph (consisting of the first stanza) 
into the poet’s collected works, with the explana- 
tion that it was “universally assigned to him.” 
This, then, is the difficulty : legend is on the side 
of Jonson as the author of the original epitaph, 
while the Lansdowne MSS. give it, with a feeble 
tag, to William Browne. Mr. Tuorne’s quota- 
tions from Mr. Davenport Adams sufficiently illus- 
trate the danger of sharp, conclusive summaries. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Vatentine’s Day (6 S. iii. 150, 335).—The 
children of Meldreth, in Cambridgeshire, I am 
told, still go about begging gifts, and asking for a 
penny loaf on this day. The words they sing are 
as follows :— 

“ Curl your hair as I do mine, 
Two afore and two ahind, 
And I will be your Valentine.” 
G. F. R. B. 

Tue Reve or tHe Roan (6 §, iii. 468 ; iv. 
34, 154).—I was taught, when, as a boy, I ewas 
allowed to “handle the ribbons” of my father’s 
carriage, — , 

** The rule of the road is contrary quite, 
In riding or driving along ; 
If you turn to the left you are sure to be right, 
But if you go right you'll be wrong.” 
E. Leaton Bienxinsorr. 


Irish Gotpsmitus (6" §. iii. 248, 490).—A 
copy of the charter of the Dublin Company, under 
the name of “The Wardens and Commonalty of 
Goldsmiths of our said City of Dublin,” is given 
in my late friend, Mr. Ryland’s book, together 
with a table of the variable letters used by the 
Dublin Assay Office from 1819 to 1851 inclusive. 

HIRONDELLE. 


“Panis pe Hasrrivetto” (6 §. iii, 309, 
496).—I am extremely obliged to Mr. Marsuati 
for his explanation of wastell bread. I should 


like, however, to ask him whether in his opinion | 


wastell bread is the true translation of “ Panis de 





Hastrinello.” The term (whatever be its true 
meaning) is used in a charter of Benedict, Abbot 
of Burgh, who died 1194. Unless I am very much 
at fault with my dates, this must be considerably 
prior to the statute 51 Henry III. 
J. Goutton ConstTABLe. 
“ Sweaine ” (6 §. iii. 327, 495).—A candle 
in a draught, melting on one side, sweals away. 
Of a consumptive person it is said, “ his life sweals 
out of him,” as he gradually fades. The word is 
of the common speech in Derbyshire. Svweal also 
means “ to sweat.” Tuos, Ratcuirre, 


Haypy’s “Creation” (6 §. iv. 200).—A letter 
appeared in the Standard about August 31 from 
Mr. P. H. Diemer, saying that Haydn wrote his 
Creation in the house in Holborn “is not likely 
to have been the case, as Haydn was last in 
England in May, 1795, and the Creation was not 
commenced until two years later (1797), and the 
first performance took place in Vienna in 1808.” 

ALPHA. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (6 §. iii. 49, 
118).— 

Thoughts on Nuture and Religion, kc. — This rare 
and curious book is worthy of a more full and correct 
notice than that given by R.C. He assigns it correctly 
to Dr. Patrick Blair, but most incorrectly states that 
Blair “ was an avowed Deist,” and that in this book he 
“attacks the several articles of the Christian creed.” 
Blair was an avowed Christian, and the object of his book 
was to insist on the right of private judgment—a right, 
he says, “ which is not only allowed but commanded by 
our Saviour.” In the exercise of this right he published 
some of his own thoughts. One of them is that “the 
mind or soul dies with the body, and continues in the 
state of death until the divine power shall at the last 
general day, or time of judgment, change it into a spirit. 
Itis agreeable to reason, to observation, and to the doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles. It seems to 
me absurd to suppose a general day of judgment at the 
end of the world, and at the same time a previous judg- 
ment immediately on death. One set of Christians have 
endeavoured to remove this absurdity by supposing an 
intermediate state betwixt death and judgment, and have 
assigned purgatory as a place of residence for the souls 
of men before the general day of judgment. But this 
notion has been broached by men for lucrative purposes, 
to enrich themselves and deceive the ignorant,” &c. 

In this plain outspoken style Blair controverts several 
doctrines, such as that of the Trinity, generally held by 
Christians; but he invariably refers to the Scriptures as 
his authority. In attacking the doctrine of purgatory, 
and generally the power assumed and wielded by the 
Roman Catholic Church, he was unnecessarily harsh and 
sweeping in his sarcasm, and it was this tone of asperity 
which roused the anger of Father O'Leary. He under- 
took to refute. Blair’s book in a series of nine letters. 
These were published in Cork in November and Decem- 
ber, 1774. A complete copy is in my possession. Like 
most angry controversies, they abound in misrepresenta- 
tion of the opposite party and begging the question on each 
writer's side, and settling nothing except to his own serene 





satisfaction. In the Life of Futher O'Leary, by the Rev. 
M. B. Buckley, to which R. C. refera as an authority, it 
is stated that, “ Blair did not attempt to reply, and his 
| death, which occurred soon after, was commonly attri- 
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buted to the chagrin caused by his discomfiture.” Blair 
did reply, and in his pithy reply eays, using the third 
person, that what has hitherto appeared against him 
‘contains only an undigested declamation, equally 
deficient in truth, reason, and good manners...... They 
have made the common ignorant people believe that 
the author of this book ought not to be permitted to 
live in any civil society, for that he asserta that 
there is neither a God nor a devil, a heaven nor a 
hell, nor any future judgment, for that men have no 
souls, and die like brute beasts. He certainly neither 
believes in God nor a devil, in a heaven or hell, who, 
having read that book, says there are any such tenets 
even supposed in it. But their design is a most villainous 
one, There is no Inquisition allowed in this country to 
burn people for differing from the Church. The clergy, 
therefore, by any falsehood they can invent, will attempt 
to raise the indignation of the mob to execute the office 
of the Inquisition, What be [Blair] has asserted is that 
the religion of the Church is not the religion directed by 
our Saviour for His apostles to publish in His name. He 
says that the Almighty Being hath endowed the human 
mind with conscience and reason to direct his thoughts 
and actions—that the justice of God requires no belief 
from men beyond what He has given him a capacity to 
conceive......that no other religion can be invented so 
consistent with conscience and reason as the precepts 
delivered by Jesus Chriet—that there is no mystery or 
anything inconsistent with human reason contained in 
these precepts—that all the mysteries supposed by the 
Church are the inventions of men to impose on the 
ignorant. The author believes, with St. Paul, that there 
is but one God and one mediator between God and man 
—the man Jesus Christ—but the Church hath introduced 
many mediators, contrary to the religion of Christ. He 
gives it as his opinion that there is no intermediate state 
between death and the resurrection, but that, agreeable 
to the Scriptures, men rest in their graves until the re- 
surrection, when their bodies will be changed into 
spirits, agreenble to what Christ said to the Sadducees 
(Mark xii. 25),*When men shall rise from their graves 
they shall be as angels (or spirits) in heaven.’” Blair 
survived these publications seven years, and died in 1781 
—not of chagrin, but of old age. W. W. Cox. 


Avurnors oF Quotations WanTeED (6% §. iv. 
229).— 
“T strove with none,” Xe, 
This is the first line of a quatrain by Walter Savage 
Landor, intended as an epitaph on himself :— 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and after Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” ALPHA. 
** Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They havea king who buys and sells.” 
Byron's spirit-stirring song “‘ The Isles of Greece,” in 
Don Juan, canto iii, X. P. D. 
“Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat,” Virgil, Geor. i. 463. 
E. A. D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


IlTindu Philo phy an Ex} it.on of the System of 
Kapila, By John Davies, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

Ir has been aptiy remarked by Mr. Davies, as weil as 

by other labourers in the field of Indian philosophy, 

that, practically, every question which has at different 

times agitated our own Western schools has had its 








prototype in the discussions of the subtle metaphysicians 
of the far East. And, indeed, the highest degree of 
Western subtlety seems to us child's play beside the 
complex forms of Eastern dialectics. Mr. Davies has 
done well in bringing home to us, through the con- 
venient medium of Triibner’s “Oriental Series,” the 
refinements of Kapila and his eystem. No student of 
medizeval history can fail to be struck by the parallelism 
indicated by Mr. Davies at p. 131 with the great contest 
of the Western schools over Realism and Nominalism. 
Kapila, and his followers in the Sankbya, had anticipated 
the dispute. Most of us, again, are familiar with at least 
the name (a sort of bleseed word, like Mesopotamia) of 
the Gnostics, and their diffusion throughout a consider- 
able portion of the West. Mr, Davies acutely suggests 
an interesting point of contact between Gnosticism and 
Kapila. Yet that Kapila ever existed we cannot dis- 
tinctly affirm. The system, however, which goes by his 
name is well worth a place in the history of philosophy, 
and we welcome Mr. Davies's book as a valuable addition 
to our philosophical library. 


The Niw Testament in the Original Greek. The Text 
revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, D.D, Introduction, Appendix 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

On June 25 we had the pleasure of announcing the 

appearance of the volume containing Dr. Westcott and 

Dr. Hort’s revised text of the New Testament in Greek. 

Scarcely a quarter of a year has elapsed since then, and 

now we welcome the companion volume, in bulk con- 

taining about as many pages (540 or so) as the text 
occupied in its predecessor. This introduction and the 

appendix are the joint work of two minds, but as a 

matter of literary composition they come from Dr. Hort’s 

pen. The introduction strikes us as a lucid treatise, 
although the subject is somewhat difficult. The chapter 
on the “ Methods of Textual Criticism” (pp. 19-72) de- 
serves to be read by all who are engaged in such studies, 
whether Biblical or otherwise. It is the most scientific 
excursus on the subject that we know. The appendix 
contains, (1) notes on select readings, some of great 

interest in themselves, the selection being made with a 

view to illustrating principles of criticism; (2) notes 

orthographical; (3) a list of quotations from the Old 

Testament, in itself a useful contribution to Biblical 

study. Some time must elapse (perhaps no less a period 

than has been occupied in the preparation of this edition) 
before the exact value of the text presented to us can be 


| estimated ; but however much future investigations may 





find in it to modify, we have great reason to thank the 
editors, and to congratulate their University on the pro- 
duction of a text on principles so truly scientific and so 
bravely followed. 


An Ecclesiastical Dictionary. Containing Definitions of 
Terms, and Explanations and I)lustrations of Subjects, 
pertaining to the History, Ritual, Kc., of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. W. Staunton, D.D. (New York, 
General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union.) 

In these days, when the rapid spread of High Church 

doctrines has given so great an impulse to ritual in our 

church services, a work of the present kind—a re-edition, 
under a new title, of A Dictionary of the Church, pub- 
lished originally in 1839—is absolutely essential to any 
one who wishes to understand and keep pace with the 
large number of ecclesiastical technicalities now so 
freely used—not only in church but also in secular papers 

—a branch of knowledge to acquire which would, in 

these times of overwhelming pressure of secu'ar work, 

require more leisure for study and research than falls to 
the lot of most men. The elaborate Divectorium Angli- 
canum of Dr, Lee is, from its cost, practically out of the 
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volume now before us will, 
to a great extent, supply the deficiency, and meet an 
acknowledged want, viz., a work of easy reference, ob- 
tainable at a reasonable cost, and comprised within a 
moderate compass, but, at the same time, not sacrificing 
for these objects correctness or the necessary fulness of 
detail. We regret to read the charge of plagiarism 
brought by the author against the late Dr. Hook in his 
preface, but this is a matter which others will better 
deal with. The volume claims to be little more than 
simply an outline, or sketch book, preparatory to the 
more elaborate works on the subject, and as such it will 
be found of very great value. It is, as indeed we might 
expect, much fuller and more up to date in all points 
connected with the American Church than with the 
English and Irish; in fact, the short article on the last 
does not appear to differ at all from what was written in 
1839. There is no reference to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. There are, too, not a few words 
and technicalities omitted from the body of the work, 
which we should miss greatly were it not that the defi- 
ciencies are in nearly every supplied by the very 
useful appendix, which contains definitions from Mr. 
Orby Shipley’s G/ossa f Eeck ical A full 
and complete index is a welcome feature in the work, 
and enables the student to find what he wants without 
any trouble. 
Messrs. L 
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Liprary A TATION 
remainder of the four 


the following manner 


ntinued from p 
lays’ meeting was occupied in 
On Thursday morning (Sept. 15) 
the constitution of the Association was overhauled in a 
committee of all the members, and a number of altera- 
tions agreed to. Cataloguing rules were again taken up, 
and some further progress m de in the compilation of a 
code which could be generally accepted. Papers were 
read by Mr. Robert Harrison on the limitation of the 
contents of libraries by the elimination of obsolete works, 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley on the authorship of academical 
dissertations, and by Mr. Cornelius Walford on a plan 
for the preparation of a catalogue of British periodical 
literature. The report of a committee on the training 
of library assistants was to have been a prominent fea- 
ture in the day's work, but the proposal to adopt a 
system of examination did not appear to meet with 
general approval, and the report was “received” but 
not adopted. A visit was paid to Stationers’ Hall, where 
the famous registers were inspected, and a short account 
of them given by Mr. C. R. Rivington. 

On Friday Mr. William Archer, librarian of the 
National Library of Ireland, offered some suggestions as 
to public library buildings, and condemned the common 
form of library, consisting of large rooms with high wall 
cases. The irrepressible Sunday question made its 
appearance, but a resolution in favour of the principle 
of opening public libraries on Sunday was only supported 
by the mover and seconder of the resolution. The re- 
mainder of the sitting was occup ied by the purely busi- 
ness matters of motions, election of officers, votes of 
thanks, &c. The meeting wound up with a visit to the 
new Public Library at Richmond 

A Ty is now being formed with the object of 
preserving the memorials of the dead in the country 
churebyards of England and Wales. Among those 
who have expressed their sympathy with the move- 
ment are the Earl Beauchamp, the Earl of Car- 


IE 


narvon, the Earl of Northesk, the Earl of Glaszow, the 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Bishop of Ely, the Bishop 

of Argyll and the Isles, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Beresford 

Hope, M.P., Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P., &c. Further 

information on the subject can be obtained from Mr, 

W. Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Lower Hellesdon Road, 

Norwich. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Sa fy will contain, 
| iafer alia, a letter from Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A,, 
one of the honorary secretaries of the British Arch solo. 
gical Association, referring to sundry statements made 
by Mr. Parker in a recent contribution to the 
Antiquary. 

Tue late Mr. James Thorne, whose death occurred 
about a fortnight ago, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
was a veteran in the world of letters. At an early age 
he contributed short antiquarian and topographical 
pon to the Mirror, the Gentleman's Magaaine, and 
other publications. Between the years 18i4 and 1349 
- pub! je in Charles Knight’s series of “ Weekly 

Volumes” his Rambles by Rivers, a pleasant and valuable 
contribution to English topography. His Handbook to 
the Environs « London a book well-nigh exhaustive of 
the subject of which it treats, was issued by Mr. Murray 
about five years ago. Mr, Thorne was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of many years’ standing. 

Ir is with regret that we record the early death of our 
correspondent Mr. H. W. Henfrey, a well-known autho- 
rity in numismatic circles. He was born July 5, 1852, 


Notices to Corresponvents. 

T. B. 8. p. 240)—CctTusert Bebe writes:— 
“The piece entitled ‘Christmas Eve in a Belfry’ 
appeared in 1870 in Magic Leaves, the shilling Christ- 
mas annual of Once a Week; but it is republished in 
Litchfield Moseley’s Penny Readings in Prose and 
Verse (Warne & Co.), price one shil ling.” 

W. Pouring oil troubled 
“N. & Q,” 6t S. iii. 69, 298 ; iv. 174. 
lost to sight,” &c., see “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 
vi. 129; viii. ith S. i. 77, 161; vii. 56, 
382; xii, 156, 217; 5S. x. 106, 134, 417. 

W. D. Pryx ( Surreptitious Knighthoods).”—We be- 
lieve them to be the instances referred to; the omission 
is thus naturally accounted for. 

A CoRRESPONDENT asks where he can find the music of 
the following airs: —“ Warwickshire Lads,’ “ Bellisle 
March,” “ Lovely Nancy,” and “Lady Coventry's 
Minuet.” They are the tunes played by an old chiming 
clock, 

L.—We only know of a text the very reverse of your 
quotation ; see 1 Cor. xii. 10. 

Bar-Pornt.—It is merely a loose expression. 

W. G. B, P.—Yes, later on. 

R. D. P.—Not known, 

Erxrata.—P, 53, col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, for “ clearly” 
read ¢ by. P. 54, col. 1, ‘. 15 from top, for “Teden” 
read Zedler; for “ Madaz’ * read Mudos. P. 216, 
** Dotterel : Doterel,” for “ Lowdone” read Sowdone, 
and for ¢ (twice) read g. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communieations should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publis her’ ’"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we ean make no exception. 
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